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Third Year 


epee evening of the day the first copies of this issue 
come off the press CU’s second annual membership 
meeting is being held in New York’s Town Hall; requests 
for tickets are flooding the office and at this writing it 
appears that there may have to be an overflow meeting. 
The enlarged 1938 Buying Guide, after months of hard 
work and several unhappy delays in getting presswork 
started, is leaving the printer’s and should be in the 
hands of members by the time this appears. In San 
Francisco, CU’s new Western Division is busy prepar- 
ing material for its first supplement. 

And with this issue the Reports enter their third year. 
They are going now to more than 60,000 members; the 
first issue went to 4,000; the May issue of a year ago 
went to 38,000. 

There are many ways of summing up an organization’s 
work—what it means, how it’s going, what it’s leading to. 
So far as CU is concerned, the best answer to such ques- 
tions would seem to be contained in the simple high- 
lighting of current activities given above. Put together, 
these activities spell growth, and a strong and fast 
growth. After two years CU is moving ahead more rapid- 
ly than ever, and on more fronts. 

A year from now we will be addressing words like 
these to 80,000 members—or more. 


White Collar Dollars 


A™ the next person you meet to give you his best 
estimate of the average business or professional 
man’s income; you'll probably hear anything from $2,500 
up, emphasis on up. But don’t believe it. The U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics has been looking into the 
matter and finds that in not one of nineteen small cities 
studied did the median income in the professional group 
exceed $2,400; in about half the cases it fell between 
$1,500 and $2,000. 

The moral, observe the investigators, is that “the wife 


of the business or professional man will probably have 
to exercise skill in budgeting and buying, and make ef- 
fective use of any training she has in family financial 
management and consumer purchasing.” What the Bureau 
must mean is that she ought to join CU (adv.!). 


Wolf or Puppy Dog? 


E DO not think very much of Rep. Wright Patman’s 
W vending bill to tax the chain stores out of existence. 
Rep. Patman has assembled some very interesting ma- 
terial relative to monopolistic aspects of chain stores and 
some of their less savory marketing practices. We've 
assembled some material along these lines ourselves. But 
a death-knell tax bill is not the way to correct the mal- 
practices of the chain stores, nor yet the way to end their 
menace to the independent merchants for whom Rep. 
Patman fights so valiantly. 

For one thing the chains will circumvent his attack by 
opening super-markets (as, indeed, they are already do- 
ing). And, for another, such efficiencies in distribution as 
the chains can often provide should be utilized rather 
than quashed. 

Nor do we think the independents will find it to their 
real advantage to support the Patman bill; for the gen- 
eral consensus is that it would put an end to voluntary as 
well as to corporate chains, and the voluntary chain set- 
up has been a very effective development for a good 
many independents. 

On the other hand, we find ourselves in full agreement 
with a speech delivered by Rep. Patman last month on a 
subject related to his bill. Specifically, it concerned a 
little piece of pressure politics that our old friend Na- 
tional Consumer News was trying to put across. 

The News, Lord knows, hasn’t been any too expert 
about propagandizing for the chain stores, a group of 
which had earmarked it for a chain store house organ 
as far back as a year and a half ago. But its newest stunt 
—a contest for letters against the Patman bill, with a free 

(Continued on page 31) 
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a permanent waving almost a 


national pastime among Amer- 
ican women, beauty parlors have been 
stampeding to cut prices to bring in 
even more customers. And recently a 
new type of competitor has entered the 
field: the home permanent waving kit. 
“. . . Science has again triumphed in 
woman’s eternal search for beauty,” 
say the circulars. “It is now possible 
for any woman to have curly hair 
without expense or discomfort.” 

The magic-working boxes for which 
such promises are made can be bought 
for a dollar or less from almost any 
drugstore, mail-order house or de- 
partment store. Besides the promises, 
each package contains an impressive 
array of vials, curlers and tinfoil for 
wrapping the curls, and an elaborate 
set of instructions for arranging the 
hair. 

Unfortunately, the equipment 
doesn’t always live up to the promises. 

You start with perfectly straight 
hair, just as the instructions say. Then 
you go through the elaborate process 
of blocking off and winding up, ac- 
cording to instructions. And eight or 
ten hours later you remove the tinfoil 
and curlers and find your hair in tight 
corkscrews. Then, still following in- 
structions, you rinse thoroughly and 
apply sticky lotions. 

If you are among the lucky ones, 
you will end up with some sort of 
wave. Or you may finish as you 
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started, with perfectly straight hair. 

Permanent waving, unlike reducing 
baths or facial masks, offers some- 
thing tangible and serviceable. Most 
American women have straight hair, 
and most of them would like to con- 
form to style trends which demand 
waves and curls. Curling irons and 
finger waving change the contour of 
the hair only very temporarily. Per- 
manent waving, on the other hand, 
actually changes the structure of the 
hair, so that it curls even after wetting. 


—- for producing perma- 
nent waves vary, but the essentials 
for all successful processes are sim- 
ilar. They consist of dividing the hair 
into a number of strands (“block- 
ing”), winding these strands around 
rods, after wetting with an alkaline 
solution, and then applying heat until 
a change in hair structure takes place. 

Several theories have been advanced 
to explain how the change is brought 
about. The one that seems most 
logical assumes that the alkaline solu- 
tion softens the hair and so permits it 
to be “deformed” into a waved condi- 
tion. If heat is then applied the curl is 
made permanent, and the otherwise 
straight hair is as curly as if the hair 
follicles had been curved in the first 
place. The heat can be applied in any 
one of several ways; most systems 
operate either by electricity or by the 
heat supplied through a chemical re- 
action. 

Two methods are used for winding 


the hair—Spiral and Croquignole. 
The former, in which the hair is 
wound like a spring on tapered 
rods, was the original method 
used in modern permanent wav- 
ing, and is still used for long 
hair. The Croquignole method 
is newer, and more applicable 
to short hair. With it, the ends 
of the hair are placed at the 
center of short rods, tapering 
toward the center, and the 
hair is wound over and over 
upon itself into a tight curl. 


fiers outcome of a per- 
manent wave depends, 


among other things, upon 
the natural texture of the 
hair, the concentration of 
the alkaline solution used, and the 
time of the application of the heat. 
Since hair texture cannot be changed, 
it is up to the operator to determine a 
suitable alkaline concentration and 
heating time. Usually one of these fac- 
tors is made constant, leaving the oper- 
ator to adjust the other. 

When the heat is applied by elec- 
tricity, the concentration of the solu- 
tion used is generally the constant. If 
the hair is coarse, the baking period 
is shortened; if fine, the heat is ap- 
plied longer. Reliable establishments 
use a “test curl” (curling one strand 
before doing the entire head) to check 
the accuracy of the operator’s judg- 
ment. A test curl is desirable for any 
hair, but it is essential for hair which 
has been bleached or dyed, for white 
hair, or for hair on which tonics or 
ointments have been used. While the 
effects sometimes produced on such 
hair may be termed interesting, most 
women would not consider them de- 
sirable. 

The electrical process of permanent 
waving is not without its defects. It 
is known that temperatures higher 
than that of boiling water (212°F.), 
in conjunction with alkalies, are harm- 
ful to hair. So long as the curls are 
wet, the water is transformed to steam, 
and the temperature of the curls is 
automatically kept at the boiling point. 
But if the heating is continued for too 
long, as it may be with electricity, or 
if the hair has not been made suffi- 
ciently wet, all the water evaporates, 
and high, dry heat results. 

The alkalies used in the solutions 




















YOUNG LADY STARTING EARLY 


She probably isn’t at all concerned about the felt pads between the curlers and 
her head. But her disregard is not to be recommended for you. Applied for pro- 
tection, the pads can be excellent carriers of scalp disease. 


may be volatile (like ammonia) or 
non-volatile (like washing soda), and 
many solutions on the market are a 
combination of the two. If non-volatile 
alkalies are used, the water evaporates 
as the process goes on and the alkalies 
may exert a caustic action on the hair 
(just as a strong solution of washing 
soda can damage the skin of the 
hands). Solutions containing ammonia 
are preferable. 

““Machineless” permanent waves de- 
pend for their source of heat on a 
chemical reaction, and thereby over- 
come some of the difficulties of the 
electrical method. To begin with, the 
user is not “strung up” by wires, and 
forced to stay in one position for the 
duration of the waving. ' 

More important, if the pads are 
properly designed the hair can never 
become overheated. Each of the pads 
contains a definite amount of chem- 
icals which produce heat when they 
come in contact with water. The 
amount of water is regulated to be no 
more than can be absorbed by a piece 
of flannel which is included as part of 
the pad. 

Total amount of heat is limited by 
the amount of chemical reactants, so 
that there is no control of heating 
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time. But to counteract this, solutions 
are put up in varying concentrations 
for different types of hair; the finer 
the hair, the stronger the concentra- 
tion of the solution. 


HEN the products for home per- 
Wy eens waving were first placed 
on the market, the outfits were cheap- 
er copies of machineless permanent 
waving apparatus used in the beauty 
parlors. But the combination of in- 
adequate apparatus and lack of skill 
in carrying out instructions often led 
to half-done or over-done curls, or 
even to more or less serious burns of 
the scalp. 

Newer home methods depend upon 
a strong alkaline solution and long 
application, without the use of heat. 
And if the user forgets, and leaves her 
hair in the curlers for an extra hour 
or two, she need not worry because no 
harm will be done. 

The results of a limited number of 
tests reveal that the hair of some in- 
dividuals is virtually unaffected by 
treatment of this sort, even after the 
stipulated number of hours. With 
others, a slight curl does manifest it- 
self at the end of the treatment. Suffi- 
cient data have not yet been compiled 


to show how long such homemade per- 
manents—assuming that they take at 
all—will last. 

But in any case, since permanent 
waving depends upon a change in the 
structure of the hair, a home-given 
wave is almost certain to fall short of 
real success. 

Entirely too much depends on the 
skill of the operator, who must be able 
to recognize her type of hair, and ad- 
just the process accordingly. To assure 
an even curl along the entire shaft, she 
must wind the hair on the rods with 
the correct, uniform tension, and twist 
in the proper way. Mastery of this 
technique requires instruction and 
practice (legitimate schools charge 
about $250 for a three month training 
course ). 

The home-waver should be at least 
as distrustful of herself as she would 
be of a beauty parlor novice giving 
her first permanent wave. And the 
home-waver faces the additional dis- 
advantage that she cannot readily 
reach or easily manipulate the hair on 
certain parts of her head, which may 
mean not only a slow and awkward 
operation in preparing for the wave 
but an incomplete and poorly-done 
job as the end result. 


HEAP permanent waves, in the one 
C dollar category, often give the 
customer even less than she pays for 
and no more than she can get from 
one of the home-waving kits. The thor- 
ough shampoo which should precede 
and follow every good permanent is 
often carelessly given, or not given at 
all. 

Almost invariably there is little or 
no attention paid to individual re- 
quirements, since the owner econ- 
omizes by employing inexperienced 
help at low wages and the customer 
gets a “good measure” of treatment, 
which she could well do without. The 
result is generally scorched, brittle. 
wooly hair. 

One protection which the consumer 
should demand is almost always 
omitted from cheap waves, and fre- 
quently even from the more expensive 
ones. While heat is being applied to 
the hair, felt pads are placed under 
the curlers to protect the scalp. These 
pads may be, and often are, used over 
and over again, without the formality 
of sterilization between one customer 
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and the next. Since the pads come into 
direct contact with the scalp, they offer 
an excellent means for the spreading 
of infection. 

Women who would not consider 
using another’s comb are often unwit- 
tingly exposed to this much more 
potent source of scalp disease. When 
you get a permanent wave, insist that 
the pads used to “protect” your scalp 
he either new or thoroughly sterilized. 


Not Acceptable 


The following are but a few of the 
home permanent waving outfits on the 
market. All of them depend on alka- 
lies, without heat, for their results. 
Until some factor has been devised to 
replace thorough instruction and ex- 
perience on the part of the operator, 
these outfits, and any others like them, 
must be considered “Not Acceptable.” 


Sandra (Sandra Laboratories, NYC). 
Fashonia (Gimbel Bros., NYC). 
Societe (Societe Coiffure Inc., NYC). 
Andre’s (Andre’s, NYC). 

Artcurl (Artcurl, NYC). 

Endura (The Endura Corp., Holly- 

wood, Calif.). 
Movie Wave (Movie Cosmetics Co., 


Hollywood, Calif.). 
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Ads Wanted 


HIS MONTH the Federal Trade Com- 
mission comes into the new powers 
granted to it under the recently passed 
Wheeler-Lea Act. So far as consumers 
are concerned, the vital element in this 
extension of responsibility is that the 
FTC is now empowered to act in cases 
of fraudulent advertising affecting not 
only competitive interests—its sole 
concern in the past—but consumer in- 
terests as well. 
Whether the FTC will be able and 
willing to give the Wheeler-Lea Act * 





more than technical significance re- 
mains to be seen. We analyzed glaring 
shortcomings in the Act for the March 
Reports; and we have our doubts that 
consumers are going to benefit appre- 
ciably more from the new FTC than 
from the old. 

But it should have every opportunity 
to prove itself. To that end we urge 
members to send in to the FTC any 
and all advertisements that appear to 
violate law or honesty. Ask that the 
FTC give its opinion of them; and 
ask what it intends to do about them. 

The FTC has promised much in its 
new role. CU members should help it 
deliver. 
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ENDOCREME: tne aos. auace 


it for “dangerous potentialities.”’ It should be avoided. 


OR more than a year, a product by 

the name of Endocreme manufac- 
tured by the Hirestra Laboratories of 
New York, has been widely advertised 
through magazines, and heavily pro- 
moted in department stores, drug 
stores, and beauty shops. A representa- 
tive advertisement, bearing the ap- 
proval of the Good Housekeeping 
Bureau, plays up the product in these 
terms: 


. Medical science has created a 
counterpart of the very element which 
helps promote the glow and tone of the 
skin in girlhood! 


“This vital substance, known as es-tra- 
diol, is the active element in ENDO- 
CREME and is contained in no other 
beauty cream. 


“Es-tra-diol can resupply your skin with 
the very substance it may lack. It can 
even lighten wrinkles already formed and 
erase fine lines before they deepen. 


“ 


. . . Its functional action begins with 
the underlying structure of the skin. 


“When these under-tissues are toned and 
firmed, the skin above them is smoothed 
out again. ... Circulation is improved 
too; the size of pores decreases, and the 
very hue of your face is fresher and 
younger! 


“ . . Birthdays will come but wrinkles 
can be checked. .. ” 


Estradiol is a “hormone,” produced 
by the ovaries, which circulates in the 
body tissues and fluids. It is one of a 
number of hormones that take part in 
the complex processes of menstruation 
and in the growth and development of 
the breasts. When menstruation ends 
with the menopause the amount of this 
circulating hormone decreases mark- 
edly. And it is this decrease that sug- 
gested the administration of the pure 
hormone, isolated from animal tissues, 
for the relief of some of the trouble- 
some symptoms accompanying the 
“change of life.” 

In a small percentage of women at 
menopause it has been found neces- 
sary or useful to administer the pure 
crystalline hormone. Principally this 
has been done by injection under the 
skin or by mouth. Then, with the dis- 


covery several years ago that the hor- 
mone could be absorbed from the skin, 
the Hirestra company brought forth 
Endocreme, offering it for the free and 
indiscriminate use of the public. 

So far as we know, no mention has 
ever been made of the advisability of 
consulting a physician to find out 
whether an artificial supply of the 
hormone might be necessary or useful. 
So far as the action of the hormone on 
the skin is concerned, we find no con- 
clusive evidence that it “helps to pro- 
mote the glow and tone of the skin” 
or that it will make “the very hue of 
your face fresher and younger.” 

And now the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, in its April 
9, 1938 issue, has warned doctors and 
the public concerning Endocreme. Said 


the Journal: 


“ 


. indiscriminate use [of the product] 
may lead to dangerous consequences . . . 
it possesses the potentiality of bringing 
about serious changes in the genital and 
reproductive organs of women .. . it 
may induce changes in the breasts, and 
. . . there is, in addition to possible dis- 
organization of the menstrual cycle, the 
potentiality of the production of cancer.” 


Considerable evidence is cited in the 
Journal to support the warning. 

The editorial further states that the 
hormone estradiol “has definite uses in 
medicine when properly employed un- 
der controlled conditions” but that 
“like all other potent endocrine sub- 
stances, [it] is a two-edged sword ca- 
pable of remarkable achievements 
when properly used and dangerous 
when carelessly employed.” 

Hirestra Laboratories, denying the 
Journal’s statements and objecting to 
the evidence cited, has filed suit for 
damages against the A.M.A. We do 
not purpose here to predict the out- 
come of the suit. But certainly, until 
it has been proven beyond doubt that 
the use of such a preparation as Endo- 
creme does not have any of the dan- 
gerous potentialities attributed to it by 
the A.M.A., we urge all consumers 
to avoid using it. 
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INSIDE A WAFFLE IRON 





You should decide before buying whether you want the automatic features; they are 
@ convenience but you can get good waffles from an iron that doesn’t have them. 


Any well-constructed waffle iron will turn out 


good waffles. But with some the job is easier 


than with others—and safer and surer. 


fy .uwe American public has bought 

approximately 700,000 waffle irons 
each year for the past ten years. The 
low was hit in 1932 and 1933 when, 
during the worst years of the depres- 
sion, sales dropped to 450,000 annually. 
After that they moved back up, hitting 
810,000 in 1936 and 770,000 in 1937. 
The average price paid figures out to 
a little over $5.* 

CU’s tests indicate that while $5 will 
buy a satisfactory waffle iron, most of 
the good ones cost considerably more. 
And at much less than $5 ($3 or un- 
der), tests and inspections of retailers’ 
samples show that the consumer is 
likely to get a pretty poor iron both 
electrically and mechanically. In prac- 





* Figures from Electrical Merchandising 


tically every case irons in this price 
range will lack such conveniences as 
overflow rings and heat indicators, to 
say nothing of automatic current shut- 
offs. 

Aside from browning the waffles 
evenly, a good waffle iron should offer 
no electric-shock hazard, and have suf- 
ficiently good heat insulation to pro- 
tect handles and tabletop. Of the eight 
models tested, several were badly de- 
ficient on one or more of these counts. 
Contrary to the results of many other 
CU tests on electrical and mechanical 
merchandise, the higher-priced models 
were with one exception appreciably 
better values than the lower-priced 
models, and the very cheap ones were 
by far the worst tested. 


You should decide before buying a 
waffle iron whether you want the auto- 
matic features offered on many models. 
The automatic irons have an indicator 
which glows while the iron is heating 
up, shuts off when the iron is ready, 
comes on again when the waffle is 
poured, and shuts off when the waffle 
is done. A thermostat controls the oper- 
ation of the device, and can usually be 
adjusted for different temperatures in 
order to give light or dark waffles, ac- 
cording to your preference. 

The automatic feature is definitely a 
convenience, eliminates guesswork, and 
simplifies the technique of obtaining 
uniform waffles, especially if the cook 
is trying to do something else at the 
same time. 

The non-automatic “heat-indicator” 
iron lacks the thermostatic control of 
the automatic one but does indicate in 
one way or another and with more or 
less accuracy whether the iron is hot 
enough for baking waffles. A few irons 
have no indicator of any kind, and 
with them the temperature must be 
judged by the user. If left on after us- 
ing, non-automatic irons may overheat, 
with consequent damage to the grids 
and often to the tabletop. 


oe irons of whatever 
variety will bake equally good 
waffles, the only important difference 
being the degree of attention necessary 
on the part of the user. With a little 
practice, most people can _ easily 
enough learn to operate the lower- 
priced non-automatic models with good 
results. 

The problem of waffles sticking to 
the grids seems to be—with irons as 
well built as those tested—not a char- 
acteristic of the individual iron but 
mainly one of proper preparation of 
the grids before use. Following the 
manufacturer’s directions should suf- 
fice. If an old iron gives trouble along 
these lines, but is otherwise in good 
condition, the grids can be cleaned with 
fine steel wool or a fine wire brush and 
coated liberally with cooking oil. Then 
plug the iron in, let it heat to the nor- 
mal operating temperature, pour in the 
batter and bake. 

For satisfactory operation the waffle 
batter should, of course, have adequate 
shortening; otherwise any tendency to 
stick will be aggravated and the grids 
may need frequent cleaning and oiling, 
which should be unnecessary. 
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HE automatic models rated below 

are high priced, but in each line 

there are similar models with heat indi- 

} g cator only, available at considerably 
lower prices. 

Unless otherwise indicated, all auto- 
matic models tested may be used on 
110- to 120-volt electric lines, a-c only. 
The Proctor iron can also be obtained 
in an ac-de model for $1 extra. Non- 
automatic irons may be used gn any 
current of the correct voltage. 

Prices are manufacturers’ list prices 
and ratings are based on quality in re- 
lation to price. 


Best Buy 


Proctor Model 1516 (Proctor Electric 
Co., Philadelphia) . $9.95. 700 watts. 
Fully automatic with excellent indi- 
cator and adequate range of tem- 
perature adjustment. Waffles evenly 
baked. Mechanical construction good. 
Model 1517, at $8.95, is essentially 
the same except for trim and handles, 
and first choice where available. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of merit) 


) Westinghouse WSA14 (Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio). $9.95. 1,000 watts. Ac-de. 
Fully automatic with adequate tem- 
perature range. Waffles evenly baked. 
Power consumption relatively high 
but waffles no better. Mechanical 
construction good, but there is no 
guard to protect the user against 
contact with the energized contact 
pins when attaching the electric cord 
to the appliance. Some care must 
therefore be taken to avoid electric 
shock. 

Universal Model 7424 (Landers, Frary 
& Clark, New Britain, Conn.). $9.50. 
660 watts. Fully automatic, tem- 
perature range adequate. Tempera- 
ture indicator uses a small replace- 
able pilot-light bulb (other auto- 
matic models tested use a glass win- 
dow through which light from the 
heating element shines while the 
current is on). Waffles fairly evenly 
baked. Mechanical construction good. 
No overflow rings—excess batter will 
run onto table. 

Sears’ Heatmaster Model 1189, fall- 

() winter 1937 catalog. $5.75 plus 
postage. 660 watts. Fully automatic, 
with adequate temperature range. 
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Waffles slightly darker on top and 
in the center, but considered satis- 
factory. Mechanical construction 
poorer than that of the higher-priced 
irons but judged not likely to cause 
failure of the appliance. Contact 
pins exposed as on Westinghouse. 
This model has been discontinued 
in the Sears’ spring 38 catalog but 
may be available from Sears’ re- 
tail stores. 


Ward's Cat. No.—5139, spring-sum- 


mer 1938. (Electrahot Mfg. Co.., 
Mansfield, Ohio, Style No. 141). 
$4.45 plus postage. $4.95 from 
Montgomery Ward stores. 660 
watts. Similar in many items of 
construction to Sears’ Heatmaster 
listed above. Fully automatic with 
adequate temperature range. Waffles 
somewhat unevenly browned. Me- 
chanical construction fair, but con- 
tact pins exposed as on Westinghouse. 
Sample tested showed poor assembly, 
with the heating element in one unit 
not mounted properly on the insu- 
lators. The heating wire therefore 
sagged when hot, touching the metal 
frame, and under such conditions 
gave serious hazard of electric shock. 
This defect should not be considered 
characteristic of the line, but if this 
model is purchased it should be 
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For Gardeners 
A RESUME of the recommenda- 


tions contained in last year’s ar- 
ticles on garden methods and materials 
(Reports, April and May, 1937) was 
originally planned for the 1938 Buy- 
ing Guide. Because of space limita- 
tions, however, only the ratings of 
seed sources and varieties (revised 
and brought up to date) could be in- 
cluded. For other information mem- 
bers are referred to the original ar- 
ticles, both of which include ratings 
and selected lists of references (still 
valid). The issues containing the ar- 
ticles are available at 25c each. Sub- 
jects covered are as follows: 

April 1937: “Growing Your Own 
Vegetables”; a discussion of soil prep- 
aration and the suitability of various 
vegetables to particular types of soil; 
and of early starting in hotbeds and 
cold frames, with ratings of fertilizers 
and equipment for early starting. 

May 1937: “Protecting Your Gar- 
den”; methods and materials for the 
control of vegetable garden insects 
and diseases, with ratings of various 
insecticides and equipment. 





checked carefully for proper assem- 
bly and satisfactory performance 
and returned if defective. Under 
such conditions should be a satisfac- 
tory buy at considerably lower cost 
than the higher-priced irons listed. 


Not Acceptable 


General Electric 129Y193 (General 


Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn.). 
$9.95. 660 watts. Fully automatic. 
Temperature range extreme and ad- 
justment very critical. Overheated 
and burned badly on “dark.” This 
fault was not one of adjustment or 
inspection but apparently of poor 
thermostat design. Mechanical con- 
struction good. If used with care, 
this iron will make as satisfactory 
waffles as any tested, but under or- 
dinary use conditions it is essen- 
tially non-automatic in its operation 
and therefore is a considerably less 
desirable purchase than other irons 
in its price class. 


Superior Series No. 766 (Superior 


Electric Products Corp., St. Louis). 
$3. 660 watts. Non-automatic, but 
has heat-indicating pointer. Waffles 
satisfactory but small. Mechanical 
construction poor. Coil spring con- 
taining leads to top unit not pro- 
tected by the hinge. Carelessly 
assembled. Edges of grid rough. No 
attachment cord supplied. 


Handyhot Type AF (Chicago Electric 


Mfg. Co., Chicago). $1. 300 watts. 
This gadget (the term waffle iron is 
a misnomer) is typical of much of 
the shoddy electrical merchandise 
sold on a purely price basis in chain 
drug stores, 5-and-10-cent stores, etc. 
The whole thing, including the grids 
which in most irons are cast alum- 
inum, was stamped out of relatively 
light sheet metal. Excess batter 
spilled onto the tabletop; the fin- 
ished product had more of the char- 
acteristics of pancakes than of 
waffles. No handle on the base. No 
thermostat or heat indicator. Entire 
device got so hot as to be a serious 
hazard to the tabletop. On tests for 
electric-shock hazard it showed both 
excessive leakage current under nor- 
mal operating conditions and com- 
plete failure under high-voltage 
breakdown test, on both of which 
tests other models were satisfactory. 
No attachment cord supplied. 








FRESH 


Fruits & Vegetables 


N THIS page CU offers the first of 
O a series of brief articles which 
will discuss the summer fruits and 
vegetables as they come into season. 

Strawberries and pineapple, rhu- 
barb, peas, and string 
among those which move into the mar- 
kets in May or early June. Many of 
the earlier spring vegetables continue 
plentiful, of course. And last year’s 
surplus of oranges and apples re- 
mains, meanwhile, with intensive ef- 


beans are 


forts by marketers to dispose of them, 
and record low prices. 

Southern-grown strawberries have 
become one of the earliest of the 
spring fruits, and this year production 
is expected to be larger than last. The 
Louisiana Farmers’ Protective Union 
(Louisiana is the major strawberry- 
producing state) is restricting ship- 
ment to berries grading U.S. No. 1, 
and making other efforts to prevent 
ruinously low prices. 

Strawberries are extremely perish- 
able. A 1935 survey by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in Knoxville, 
Tenn., found that housewives had to 
discard one berry in six—the worst 
record of all the fruits and vegetables 
studied. 

Overripe berries are dull-looking 
and become leaky, staining their con- 
tainers. Berries from which caps have 
been removed deteriorate especially 
fast. Decay usually shows itself in 
moldiness, which may be hidden down 
in the middle of the basket. From the 
dietetic standpoint the chief claim of 
strawberries is as a source of vitamin C. 

Pineapple, a good source of the 
same vitamin, also ranks well as a 
source of vitamin B. Pineapple is 
picked green and allowed to ripen 
during transit and storage. Once past 
full ripeness, pineapples decay quick- 
ly; care is therefore necessary to select 
them at just the right stage. 

Properly ripened pineapples are fra- 
grant and heavy, with flat or almost 
hollow “eyes,” and a dark orange- 
yellow color—light yellow areas may 





THE SUMMER SEASON 


. . brings in new supplies of fresh fruits 
and vegetables. But be careful how you buy; 
and know the signs and effects of decay 

and poor quality. 


indicate pithy, hardened spots caused 
by sunburn. Leaves may be readily 
plucked from the crown when the fruit 
is ripe. 

Decay usually appears first at the 
base or around the “eyes” as a soft, 
watery area which becomes discolored 
and moldy. The fruit is easily bruised ; 
rough handling causes discolored areas 
which become soft and soon develop 
decay. 

Another spring source of vitamin C 
is rhubarb. The early spring variety 
is “forced” in greenhouses; stalks are 
delicately pink in color, and the leaves 
small or hardly formed at ali. Later 
in the season, field-grown rhubarb be- 
comes available; the purchaser must 
then be on the lookout for old stalks 


which have become tough and woody. 

Wilted stalks are stringy and of 
poor quality, even after cooking. Rhu- 
harb keeps best with the leaves at- 
tached; but once it has wilted, grecers 
may trim the leaves and stand the 
stalks in cold water to freshen them. 
Select bunches which still have the 
leaves on. 


RESHNESS is of the essence of good 
FP cuslity in peas. None are so good 
as those right out of the garden. In 
storage, their sugar gradually turns 
into starch, and their original sweet 
succulence is lost. 

The modern trend in developing 
market has 
toward long pods containing many 


varieties of peas been 
large seeds—a concession to the house- 
wife who hates to shell them. Recent 
research indicates, however, that the 
smaller-seeded varieties are apprecia- 
ably richer in vitamin C. The amount 
of vitamin C also appears to decrease 
as peas mature. It is lost rapidly in 
storage at room temperatures, but is 
retained much longer when the peas 
are kept under refrigeration. 

As with other vegetables, minerals 
and vitamin C are lost to the water in 
which peas are boiled. The expert 
cook starts them with no more water 
than necessary, when they are done, 
to serve with them. 

Forecast is for a sharp decrease 
in pea production from last year. 
Heaviest marketing is normally in 
June, but may be slightly earlier this 
year because of the early season. 

One pound of peas in the pod pro- 
duces about one cup after shelling; 
it takes about two pounds of peas in 
the pod to equal a No. 2 can (1 Ib. 
4 oz.) or a 12-ounce package of frozen 
peas. 

String beans closely follow peas as 
an early summer vegetable. Preference 
among the different types, green or 
wax, round or flat-podded, is a matter 
of personal taste. But any pods in 
which the individual beans are be- 
ginning to show are likely to be get- 
ting tough. 

Much progress has been made in 
recent years in developing varieties 
free from the “strings” which used to 
make many string beans decidedly un- 
pleasant to eat. Hence the preference 
among marketers for calling them 
“snap beans.” Fresh, tender, stringless 
pods snap cleanly in two when broken. 
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The CU shaving squad dis- 


covers, in tests of eight 


brands, that the better 


SINGLE-EDGE RAZOR BLADES 


U PRESENTS herewith the results of 

tests on eight brands of blades de- 
signed for use in either the old-style 
Gem holder (identical with the Ever- 
eady) or in the new-style Gem 
Micromatic. 

These holders have no detachable 
parts and consequently are superior to 
the three-piece Gillette holders in re- 
spect to ease of handling and changing 
blades. (Gillette now makes a one- 
piece razor; the price, about $1, is 
high in view of manufacturing costs.) 
They may also derive some advantage 
—particularly the new-style Gem— 
from the use of small projections to 
maintain exact alignment between the 
cutting edge and the guard. On the 
other hand, the blade in a Gem razor 
is not supported as close to its cutting 
edge as is the blade in a Gillette, which 
may account for an apparent vibration 
annoying to some users. 

Differences in design between the 
thick, stiff Gem-type blade and the 
flexible Gillette-type are of minor im- 
portance. But preliminary data on dur- 
ability indicate that the better single- 
edge blades last about half as long as 
the better Gillette-type blades, although 
they cost about the same (except for 
Gem, which lasts as long and costs twice 
as much). In other words, the cost per 
shave is about twice as great for single- 
edge blades. 

Shaves obtained with the Gem Mi- 
cromatic razor (used throughout the 
tests) were, if anything, slightly closer 
than those obtained with the Gillette, 
despite the fact that the Gem blades 
were, op the average, no sharper. 
But at the same time the Gem razor 
showed a slightly greater tendency to 
cut the face. The Gillette-type razor 
can be made to give somewhat closer 
shaves if the handle is not screwed up 
tight, but this increases the likelihood 
of cuts. 

Some shavers have reported diffi- 
culty with the Gem in shaving the 
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last about half as long as the 
better double-edge blades, 
although they cost about 
the same. Gem, which lasts 


as long, costs twice as much. 
> 


upper lip close to the nose. The diffi- 
culty is best avoided by shaving cross- 
wise. 


HE blades listed below are rated 

for their durability and for the 
closeness of the shaves obtained with 
them by the CU shaving squad—a 
group of CU staff members who have 
been doing their shaving in the CU 
laboratory under close technical super- 
vision, for the past several months. As 
with the double-edge blades already re- 
ported (see March Reports), quality 
may be expected to vary widely within 


a given brand and even within a pack- 
age. Poor blades may occasionally be 
found even in the best brands. 

It is quite possible, incidentally, for 
two brands of razor blades, one good 
and the other poor, to be made by the 
same manufacturer. The quality of 
many commodities, razor blades 
among them, depends to an appre- 
ciable extent on the standards used in 
the final inspection. And even if a 
manufacturer uses identical materials 
and processes in making two different 
brands—as he often does not—he may 
be less careful about rejecting inferior 
blades of one brand than he is with 
the other. 


Best Buy 


Wards Duro-Edge Cat. No.—3534, 
spring-summer, 1938. 5 for 10c (2c 
each) or 10 for 19c, plus postage. 
Gave the closest shaves and the most 
shaves per cent of cost of all brands 





GEM RAZOR—NEW AND OLD 


In the new Micromatic (left) the top is released by unscrewing the handle. The blade 


is supported from below all along the 


cutting edge and at the sides. In the old style the 


top snaps down to grip the blade, which receives support from below only at the sides. 





tested. Averaged about 5 satisfactory 
shaves per blade under the condi- 
tions of the CU shaving tests. 


Also Acceptable 


The following three brands gave 
equally close shaves and all averaged 
about 14% shaves per cent of cost: 
Star (American Safety Razor Corp., 

Brooklyn). 4 for 10c (2%c) or 12 

for 25c. Averaged 4 shaves per blade. 
Rialto (Woolworth’s). 4 for 10c 

(2%c). Averaged 4 shaves per blade. 
Gem (American Safety Razor Corp.). 

5 for 27c (5.4c). Most durable of all 

brands tested. Averaged 8 shaves per 

blade. 

The following two brands, both dis- 
tributed by Woolworth’s, gave equally 
close shaves, though not quite so close 
as the three above; both averaged 
about 4 shaves per blade. A marked 
similarity in appearance suggests that 
they may be made by the same manu- 
facturer. Note the difference in price. 
Red Cap (Woolworth’s). 20 for 25c 

(1%c). 

Cadet (Woolworth’s). 5 for 10c (2c). 


Not Acceptable 


Sears’ Swan. 10 for 19c (1.9c), or 20 
for 35c. Initial sharpness consis- 
tently poor, durability variable. 
There is a marked similarity in ap- 
pearance, but not in quality, between 
this blade and Ward’s Duro-Edge. 

Marlin (distributed by Marlin Fire- 
arms Co.). 15 for 25c (1 2/3c). Ex- 
tremely variable; three poor blades 
out of five tested. 


The STRANGE CASE of #2A 


A U.S. government grader finds “deadly nightshade” 


in a can of Libby’s peas: the Food & Drug Adminis- 


tration, notified by CU, 





WARNING 


begins an investigation. 






! 





Ot gare nightshade is known tech- 
nically as belladonna. But no mat- 
ter what it’s labeled, it remains a dan- 
gerous poison. A few ripe buds of 
the nightshade plant can cause death, 
after hours of delirium, vomiting and 
convulsions. 

In the grader’s report on canned 
peas submitted to CU by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture last month 
was the following footnote: “1 can 
(sample identified as #2A) illegal ac- 
count presence of 5 nightshade buds.” 


The grader’s wording is a little cryptic; 


but the facts behind it are clear and to 
the point. 
Can #2A* contained Libby’s Sweet 





* Canned goods sent by CU to government 
graders for testing are stripped of their 
labels and marked only with code numbers, 
so that the grader cannot be influenced by 
brand identity. 





Libby's 
Peas are 
packed in the 


country near the 
gardens where 
they ere grown 
They are very ten 
der and have sugar 
and salt added to 
give them their 
fine flevor 


Size 
2 






















CAN 


They ere de 
cious served wit 
other vegetabdies 
ang in salecs ® 
soups. Heat rao 
ly to evaporate 
juices and serve 
with butter, sat 
ang pepper 




















SERVES 4 
——, 






NET WEIGHT | LB. 4 07. 4 


SWEET VARIETY 


SIZE | 










|nbby Neill Libby 


CHICAGO 


MADE IN U BLA 
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THE LABEL FROM GAN #2A 


But deadly nightshade is anything but “sweet”. 


10 


Variety peas. They were packed in a 
can which carried one of Libby’s fa- 
mous informative labels. The can had 
been purchased in an independent 
grocery store in San Francisco. 

That belladonna was the foreign in- 
gredient present was definitely con- 
firmed as true by the government 
grader. 

After checking with the grader, CU 
notified the New York office of the 
Food and Drug Administration. With- 
in a couple of hours a Food and Drug 
inspector was at the CU office to in- 
vestigate. And the case is now in the 
hands of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. 

The New York office has promised to 
wire to San Francisco, where the peas 
were bought; to seize any remaining 
portions of the shipment containing the 
belladonna; to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the Libby processes, 
from the planting of the peas to the 
canning; to ascertain whether there 
is possibility of any further contamina- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, remember this: bella- 
donna is dangerous. Even a minute 
amount of it can cause very unpleasant 
sickness. Fortunately, its taste is easily 
recognized. If at any time you detect 
bitterness in the taste of canned peas, 
do not eat them. 

The presence of nightshade buds in 
the can of Libby’s peas does not, of 
course, mean necessarily that other 
cans will contain them, too. But it sug- 
gests a possibility too dangerous to be 
ignored. As soon as CU learns the re- 
sults of the investigation being un- 
dertaken by the F&DA, they will be 
published in the Reports. 
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CANNED PEAS & CANNED APRICOTS 


Ratings based on tests made for CU by U. 8S. Government graders 


lr WILL be noted that the listings of 
many brands of both peas and 
apricots differ from last year’s rat- 
ings of the same brands. It is evident 
that the producers apply no effective 


climate, locality in which the product 
is grown, and the care taken in 
harvesting and packing. The ratings 
that follow supersede those given 
previously in the Reports and in the 


sistent variation in quality from one 
section of the country to another, a 
single rating is given for each brand 
for the whole country. Listings are 


standards to their production to 
check on variations resulting from 


Buying Guide. 


Since recent tests show no con- 


based on results of grading done for 
CU by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 





Canned Apricots 


Apricots are packed either whole or halved. All but a 
few of the brands tested were halved. Quality ratings are 
based on character (taste, texture, hardness, etc.), color, 
uniformity, and absence of defects. 

Significantly, 40 out of 56 cans tested were found to 
be slack-filled—contained less than the drained weight of 
apricots required by the standards of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. A similarly high proportion was 
found in CU’s test of canned pears (see November, 1937, 
Reports), when 49 out of 59 cans graded as inadequately 
filled. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics is now in- 
vestigating to determine whether present filling standards 
are too high, or, as is probably the case, the canners are 
deliberately contriving to give consumers less than their 
money's worth. 


BRAND AND MANUFACTURER Price (¢) Syrup Av. 
or DisTRIBUTOR #2%Can Density Score 
Grade A (Fancy) 
Monarch (Reid, Murdoch)......... 30 Extra Heavy 97 


S&W (Sussman, Wormser)........ 291 Extra Heavy 95 
eer 231 Extra Heavy 95 
Red Label (S. S. Pierce).......... 301 Extra Heavy 9%4 
Richelieu (Sprague, Warner) ...... 43 Extra Heavy 93 
IGA (Indep. Grocers Alliance) ..... 191 Extra Heavy 93 
Rock Dell (Younglove Grocery Co.) 27! Heavy 92 
Country Club (Kroger Groc. & Bak- 

Pe SEAS whewcdbauceaanseeseeess 231 Heavy 92 
F&P (Filice & Perrelli)........... 251 Heavy 92 
Libby’s (Libby, McNeill & Libby)... 22 Heavy 91 
Jack Sprat (Jack Sprat Foods) ..... 251 Heavy 91 
Solitaire (Morey Mercantile Co.).. 25 Medium 91 
Stokely’s (Stokely Bros.).......... 251 Extra Heavy 90 
White Rose (Seeman Bros.)....... 29 Heavy & 

Extra Heavy 90 
Red & White (Red & White Corp.) 25! Heavy & 

Medium 90 
Del Monte (Cal. Pack. Corp.)...... 24} Heavy, Med., 

& Ex.Heavy 90 


Grade B (Choice) 


Co-op Blue Label (Eastern Co-op. 
CO, rr 21) 
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Heavy 88 


BRAND AND MANUFACTURER Price (¢) Syrup Av. 
or DistRIBUTOR #2%Can Density Score 

Premier (F. H. Leggett) ........... 291 Heavy 88 
Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams).... 27 Medium & 

Heavy 862 
Lily White (R. H. Macy & Co.).... 29! Extra Heavy 85 
Be. Si pha cacswnsendvcdivdes 181 Medium & 

Light 822 
Febco (F. E. Booth Co.) .......... 211 Medium 81 
Co-op Red Label (Cent. Co-op. 

WEEE «= eeedoceseseossusces 231 Medium 80 
Brimfull (H. A. Marr)............ 221 Medium 78 
Dinner Date (Packwell Corp.).... 15! Medium 78 
Freshpak (Grand Union) ......... 231 Light & 

Medium 78 


Grade C (Standard) 


Rose-Dale (Libby) ............... 221 Light & 
Medium 73 


Substandard 


Blue & White (Red & White Corp.) 21! Light & 


Medium 66 








1 One or more cans slack-filled: contained less than the re- 
quired drained weight of fruit. 


2 Quality extremely variable. 





Canned Peas 


Both sugar and early peas are included in the listings. 
The sugar peas mature later, are rather wrinkled, and 
have a natural sweet flavor. 

In addition to being graded for variety, peas are 
graded for size from No. 1 (petit pois) to No. 6. Variety 
and size do not affect the quality rating (based on clear- 
ness of liquor, absence of defects, uniformity of size and 
color, tenderness, maturity and flavor). But on the 
market the petit pois frequently have been found to be 
superior. 

Even more than with other canned fruits and vege- 
tables, peas show considerable difference in quality be- 
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Disheartening ? 


“The picture painted for the 15,000,- 
000 current U. S. investors by Author 
Reis is as disheartening as that which 
a 1933 book, 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, 
painted for purchasers of a long list 


of U. S. advertised products.” 
—Time. 


= BUT... 


“If the American investor would only 
read this book, a scepticism that would 
be the beginning of wisdom might pre- 
vent history repeating itself with such 
disastrous consequences.”’ 

—California Law Review. 


‘THE need of a book to 
show the plain investor 


CU members who have 
occasion to go shopping 


what he is up against has 
long been felt. False Se- 
curity fills the need ad- 
mirably. In it, Bernard 
J. Reis, Treasurer of 
Consumers Union, and a 
public accountant of long 
experience, “shows the 
American investor buck- 
ing the slick shell game 
of American finance.” His 
362-page volume — writ- 
ten in clear, simple lan- 
guage—shows just how 
your savings can be taken 
away from you legally. 


for investments will find 
False Security an inval- 
uable guide. By arrange- 
ment with the publishers, 
Equinox Cooperative 
Press, the regular $2.75 
edition of False Security 
is offered to CU members 
for $1.40, postpaid. The 
author has waived royal- 
ties on these copies. 


THIS BOOK NAMES 


NAMES AND CITES 
ACTUAL CASES 
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CONSUMERS UNION OF JU. S., INC. 
55 Vandam St., New York, N. Y. 


I enclose $1.40 for a copy of False Security at the special 
members’ price. 


Name 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Street and No. 


City and State 





tween grades. Grade C peas, while nutritionally adequate, 
are definitely lacking in flavor and tenderness. 

A price comparison between canned and fresh peas 
will be found on page 8 of this issue. 


BRAND AND PACKER Price (¢) AVERAGE 


© 





or DistRIisUTOR #2 Can Score 
Grade A (Fancy) 
SEED nc ccccchseceseseseseseseoseness 16 93 
Del Monte (Cal. Pack. Corp.).............. 16 91 
Freshpak (Grand Union Co.).............. 21 91 
Grand Union (Grand Union Co.)........... 23 91 
Snider (Snider Packing Co.)............... 15! 91 
Amocat (West Coast Grocery Co.).......... 18 90 
Blue & White (Red & White Corp.) ........ 14 90 
IGA (Indep. Grocers Alliance) ............. 15 90 
Monarch (Reid, Murdoch) ................ 19 90 
Rock Dell (Younglove Grocery Co.)........ 20 90 
Grade B (Choice) 
Fi-Na-St (First National Stores) ............ 19 88 
Kuner’s (Kuner Pickle Co.)............... 17 88 
Lily White (R. H. Macy & Co.)............. 22 88 
ES CED  oncdwentade vecessaonsve 20 88 
Be Gi as MUIIED. ccccacccvcsscuseece 22 88 
Richelieu (Sprague, Warner) .............. 25 88 
White Rose (Seeman Bros.) ............... 21 88 
Stokely’s (Stokely Bros.) ...............4.. 15 87 
a canensinahvnecaseudaeea 13 87 
Red Label (S. S. Pierce Co.)............... 29 87 
Green Giant (Minn. Valley Canning Co.)... 17 87 
Avondale (Kroger Groc. & Baking Co.)..... 13 87 
ED Ge Me ED cccccccceccscccccccs 15 86 
Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams) ............. 21 862 
Co-op (Eastern Co-op. Wholesale).......... 17 85 
Country Club (Kroger) ..................: 16 85 
Red & White (Red & White).............. 19 85 
Jack Sprat (Jack Sprat Foods)............. 16 84 
Co-op (Co-op. Wholesale, Inc.) ............. 17 84 
Reliable (A&P) ................. Seireniaa 15 84 
Solitaire (Morey Mercantile Co.).......... 18 81 
Grade C (Standard) 
Lily of the Valley (Snider Packing) ........ 19 73 
Empson’s (Empson Packing Co.)........... 12 71 
EE 9 71 
Official (Clyman Canning Co.)............. 9 69 
Cayuga (H. C. Hemingway & Co.).......... 13 68 
Substandard 

Phillips (Phillips Canning Co.)............ 9 49 
Libby’s (Libby, McNeill & Libby)......... 16 ee 





1 Cost is for No. 1 Eastern (10% oz.) can. 

2 Quality extremely variable. 

** Although several cans of this brand were found to be of 
high quality, it cannot be given an “Acceptable” rating because 
of the presence of belladonna buds in one can of the peas tested 
(see page 10). 
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UNIONIZATION REACHES THE 
Insurance Agents 


7 story of insurance agents and 
office workers is not one of strug- 
gle against sweatshop wages; for sal- 
aries average in the neighborhood of 
$25 a week. Rather, the problem of 
these 350,000 men and women is to 
break down the defiance of multi-bil- 
lion-dollar corporations that deny the 
right of their employees to join a 
union. 

The unionization drive has made its 
main headway among the industrial 
insurance agents. A prime reason is 
that the industrial agent’s job is one 
of the most insecure among any class 
of white collar workers. Agents are 
discharged or forced to resign by the 
thousands because they are not able to 
sell as much dime-a-week insurance as 
the companies wish. 

A report of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company showed that the 
smallest percentage of annual turnover 
in a period of more than 25 years was 
27 per cent. In some other companies, 
conditions are even worse. What this 
means is that one-third or more of the 
agents are fired or eased out each 
year. 

An equally important reason for 
unionization is low pay. Although the 
books of the various companies show 
salaries for industrial agents of as 
much as $50 and $60 a week, the men 
average only $25 or $30 because of a 


legalized system of kickbacks for 
lapsed policies. Many agents, of 


course, receive still less. 


: paternalism of the big insur- 
ance companies is _ traditional. 
Office workers are generally provided 
with free lunches; there are special 
medical services, full pay for sick 
leave on a graduated scale depending 
on length of service, and special in- 
surance policies. 

But the employees consider these 
benefits a poor substitute for the union 
program which the companies—al- 
most without exception—are relent- 
lessly fighting. Some of the workers 
look at the gift lunches rather critically 
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before eating them, and express a de- 
sire to sit down in restaurants of their 
own choosing. 

Some of the companies have every- 
thing systematically arranged in their 
lunchrooms with four classes of menus 
and service for four classes of em- 
ployees and executives. In the lowest 
category are the clerks, who sit at long 
tables seating 24 persons. Next are 
the section heads, who enjoy the priv- 
ilege of small tables for 4; above them 
are the department heads, and in the 
highest culinary brackets are the ex- 
ecutives. 

When the section heads get steak, 
the clerks get hamburger; roast 
chicken for department heads means 
chicken salad for the clerks. The latter, 
incidentally, use paper napkins, where- 


as the fortunate section heads are 
given the added protection of a cloth 
napkin. 

More important than the bill of fare, 
however, are the new problems of 
speedup and technological unemploy- 
ment. The Metropolitan has pioneered 
with an electric register attached to 
each typewriter, which records the 
number of strokes per hour. Girls 
wearied by steady pounding have 
learned, however, that they can keep 
their average up if they tap lightly on 
the space bar when they pause for a 
moment’s rest. 


lr WAS natural that the wave of union 
activity which hit the insurance in- 
dustry barely one year ago should 
have caught up first with the industrial 
insurance agents. Their salary (in 
reality, commissions) is fixed every 
three months on the basis of the 
“lapsed ratio”—that is, the ratio be- 
tween new business written in the pre- 
ceding quarter and old business that 
has lapsed. The system is so contrived 
that the loss of a $1 weekly premium 
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. @ photographer wouldn’t find this one very exciting. But an industrial in- 
surance agent would. It shows agents waiting to vote in the Metropolitan election 
—the union’s biggest victory to date (see page 14). 
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may cost the agent as much as a $10 
weekly loss in pay for the ensuing 
three months. Worse, a poor ratio of 
lapsed business will result in a threat 
of dismissal or actual discharge. 

Thus the agent finds himself in the 
position of a taxicab driver whose 
meter must register a certain amount 
of business each week. The cab driver 
avoids discharge by “riding the 
ghost”: cruising, flag down, without 
a passenger and paying the registered 
fare out of his own pocket. The agent 
uses the same method, paying canceled 
premiums himself. 

But whereas cab drivers never en- 
tice pedestrians who cannot afford to 
ride, the agent must use every pos- 
sible means of persuasion to sell dime- 
a-week policies to families that can- 
not afford them, thus to meet his quota 
for new business. The union strongly 
objects to this method of business, and 
has had marked success in curtailing 
it. 

It is ironic to note that high-pres- 
sure salesmanship and the payment of 
premiums by agents are solemnly for- 
bidden in the instruction book of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany; rather, the company euphemis- 
tically sets forth in Rule 44 that agents 
must “teach the value of insurance and 
the peace and happiness it brings.” 
And Rule 38 prescribes a silver medal 
for “faithful and meritorious service” 
for five years, to be followed at the 
end of a decade by a gold one. 

Metropolitan agents say that they 
would gladly try to get along without 
the gold medals if the lapsed policy 
evil were cured. Some of the field men 
are losing as much as half of their 
salaries in paying premiums on lapsed 
insurance. Conditions are somewhat 
better in New York State because of 
a new law, vigorously championed by 
the union, which prohibits deductions 
from agents’ pay for policies that have 
lapsed after being in force for more 
than three years. 

Clerks find that the ceiling for their 
work, regardless of length of service 
and competence, is about $35 a week, 
a sum that rules out any hope of a 
comfortable standard of living as the 
years go by. The most they can look 
forward to is a month’s paid vacation 
after 20 years’ service. Starting pay is 
about $15. 

For women, the topmost pay is 
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Questions & Answers 


As ANNOUNCED in the April Reports, 

numerous letters have been re- 
ceived raising questions and arguing 
points relative to CU's series of ar- 
ticles on life insurance. Publication of 
a representative cross-section of these 
letters, with answers to them, had been 
scheduled for this issue. They will 
appear instead in the next (June) 
issue. The accompanying labor notes 
on insurance agents left insufficient 
space for adequate treatment of the 
letters this month. In addition, several 
letters growing out of the April article 
and deserving answer came in too 
late to permit publication in this issue. 





about $30. Their work is of the most 
monotonous routine nature, and they 
seldom reach high positions. Most of 
the companies object to employment 
of married women, in the belief that 
they give less attention to their work; 
the file clerk who takes a husband 
generally loses her job. Strong preju- 
dice is also manifested against Ne- 
groes, who are almost universally 
barred from employment, and Jews 
fare little better. 


— the agents predominantly 
(but more and more among office 
workers) the Industrial Insurance 
Agents’ Union, part of the CIO-affili- 
ated United Office and Professional 
Workers of America, has made amaz- 
ing strides during the first year of its 
existence. In New York City approxi- 
mately 5,000 of the estimated 6,300 
industrial agents have become union- 
ized; strong unions have been formed 
also in Boston, Hartford, New Haven, 
Buffalo, Albany, Philadelphia and 
other eastern cities. Westward, the 
union has been established in Birming- 
ham, Houston, Cleveland, Chicago, 


Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Seattle. National membership has 
passed the 50,000 mark. 

This record is remarkable when 


measured against the unceasing efforts 
of the big insurance companies to 
crush organizational efforts. Company 
unions have been formed; members 
of the legitimate union have been 
threatened, coerced and fired. Man- 
agers have systematically visited 


agents’ wives and families to intimi- 
date them. 

To date, the most important victory 
of the new union has been its election 
(in April) as the sole collective bar- 
gaining agency for agents employed 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company in the New York area. Be- 
hind the close vote (1,278 to 1,242) 
was a story of a bitterly fought cam- 
paign. 

In the words of Leon W. Berney, 
general organizer: “Every office was 
a battlefield. Every agent in the city, 
during the several days preceding the 
election, was mailed 15 pages of per- 
suasive material against the union, in- 
cluding a 3-page personal letter from 
the president of the company [Leroy 
A. Lincoln].” This expensive corre- 
spondence was, of course, paid for out 
of policy holders’ funds. 

Union officers point out that all mu- 
tual insurance companies are legally 
owned and nominally controlled by 
consumers—i.e., policy holders. Anti- 
labor activities and high-pressure sell- 
ing are directed by officials who have 
no ownership rights and remain in 
office only as long as the policy hold- 
ers permit. 

Yet the average consumer is seldom 
heard at annual meetings; indeed, 
most policy holders do not realize that 
they have a right to participate. Quite 
freqently the attendance consists of 
office workers who are rounded up by 
minor executives to vote rubber stamp 
approval for a slate of officers picked 
by the incumbents. 


f gerres notes on several of the 
individual companies follow: 

Aetna Life Insurance Co.—Aver- 
age wages are about $23 weekly. Office 
boys begin at $8.25 to $10; clerks and 
typists start at $12.50. Highest pay for 
non-executive positions is about $32. 

Colonial Life Insurance Co.—The 
union has organized about 80 per cent 
of the agents of this New Jersey con- 
cern which, according to trade gossip, 
is owned or controlled by Mayor 
Frank Hague of Jersey City. Certainly 
the labor policy harmonizes with Mr. 
Hague’s well known attitude. The 
agents, working under a contract thal 
is considered one of the worst in any 
company, find it difficult to earn as 
mueh as $12 a week. 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 
CONSUMERS UNION Reports 
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—A small group of union members 
has been formed in the New York 
area. 

Golden Eagle Life Insurance 
Corp.—Negotiations leading to the 
equivalent of a closed shop contract 
are being completed as this is written. 

John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Co.—The union has had a 
majority of the agents employed in 
the New York area organized for 
about six months. Strenuously oppos- 
ing unionization, the company has 
threatened agents with dismissal. The 
most recent maneuver was formation 
of a company union known as the In- 
surance Men’s Guild. 

The manager of one of the com- 
pany’s branch offices found an effec- 
tive technique for breaking up a local 
union. For years it had been custom- 
ary to wink at shortages in the books 
of the hard-pressed agents which, from 
the men’s viewpoint, was akin to a 
drawing account against coramissions. 
Suddenly the manager ordered those 
agents with arrears to quit the union 
or be fired. His next step was to or- 
ganize a company union. 

Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Co.—According to Samuel J. 
Johnson, secretary of the company, 
the minimum weekly pay is $20 for 
men and $14 for women; the average 
is $35.51 for men and $19.71 for wom- 
en. The work week consists of 35 
hours and 50 minutes, divided into 5 
days. Two weeks’ vacation with pay 
is given, plus a half-day bonus each 
month for clerks who are neither sick 
nor late. Union representatives dispute 
the $20 minimum pay for men, and 
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HE results of experience thus far 

in handling members’ requests for 
special information on insurance poli- 
cies has necessitated a change in the 
seale of fees for this service. As pointed 
out previously, no member of the CU 
staff is equipped to advise on insurance 
problems and such requests must be re- 
ferred to a consultant. 

The new charges are in some cases 
higher and in others lower than the 
present scale, but the fees still aver- 
age about one-fifth of the lowest fees 
generally prevailing for insurance con- 
sultation. 

The new scale is as follows: 

General insurance counsel (what 
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say that starting wages are as low as 


$15 or $16. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
—Despite the election victory of the 
Industrial Insurance Agents’ Union, 
a company union known as the Em- 
ployees Fidelity Organization is still 
active. 

Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New 
York—There is no significant union 
organization in this company. Em- 
ployees belong to the Mutual Life In- 
surance Employees’ Association, a 
benefit association, not a company 
union. In 1930, when Mutual workers 
tired of the poor quality of food in 
the lunchroom, an undercover boycott 
was planned for one day. The man- 
agement got word of it and notified 
the employees that any person who 
failed to report for lunch would 
be dismissed. Although this threat 
stopped the boycott, the food got 
better. 

New York Life Insurance Co.— 
Starting wages range from $12 to $15 
a week; the average wage is about $27, 
and the maximum for various classifi- 
cations runs from $20 to $37. When 
the CIO union entered the insurance 
field, a company union was formed at 
New York Life and most employees 
were given $10 monthly increases. 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
—Salaries in the Philadelphia office 
range from $60 to $125 a month; the 
work week consists of 37% hours, 
except for considerable overtime at the 
end of the fiscal year. Working con- 
ditions are in general good, but em- 
ployees object to the below average 
pay. 
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kind of policy to buy, compari- 

sons of companies, etc.) 
Specific recommendations and 

analyses (including advice on 

any necessary changes in the 

insurance program) of policies 

ee 06 TR ns owas cpanane os 3.00 
Over $5,000 and up to $10,000 ... 
Over $10,000 and up to $15,000 .. 
Over $15,000 and up to $20,000 .. 10.00 
Over $20,000 and up to $25,000 .. 12.50 
eS ee eee 12.50 
plus 50c per thousand for each $1,000 
additional. 

Fees are payable in advance. If polli- 
cies are submitted for examination, 





Prudential Life Insurance Co.— 
The home office of this pioneer in in- 
dustrial insurance has maintained a 
hands-off policy toward union activity, 
but district managers have not hesi- 
tated to use intimidation. Although 
some pay classifications are better 
than average, others are considered 
below par. The union estimates that 
80 per cent of the agents employed in 
New Jersey are organized, and union 
pressure has won the 5-day week. 

Travelers—C. W. Van Beynum, 
manager of the company’s publicity 
department, reports that in the home 
office at Hartford the work week is 
3434 hours for half of the year and 
3714 hours for the other half. It is not 
the company’s policy to divulge figures 
on minimum and average weekly pay. 

Union Labor Life Insurance Co. 
—Organized in 1925, this company is 
an official offspring of the American 
Federation of Labor. It is owned and 
controlled by 60 national and inter- 
national trade unions, plus hundreds 
of local unions and city and state cen- 
tral bodies. Minimum weekly pay for 
office workers is $18; the average wage 
(excluding executives and semi-execu- 
tives) is $27.65. Agents earn about 
$43.50 weekly on an average. The 
work week is 35 hours, divided into 
5 days. Two weeks’ vacation with pay 
is given after six months’ employment, 
and an additional day is granted for 
each year after five years’ service. All 
employees of the company are mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Bookkeepers, Stenographers and Ac- 
countants, a federa! local union affili- 


ated with the AFL. 








they should be sent by registered mail, 
with postage enclosed for their return. 

Members wishing this service should 
send for a special questionnaire, cov- 
ering such information as the following 
(all information will be kept con- 
fidential) : 

Amount of outside investments; out- 
side savings. 

Home rented or owned; amount of 
mortgage, if any. 

Loans other than insurance. 

Monthly income your family would 
require at your death. 

Present state of health; date of last 
examination; details of any rejections. 
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,y> editorial in the April issue of the Reports on Fascism—And Why We Write 
About It has brought forth a flood of letters from CU members. Most of them 
are strongly in favor of the views expressed, and in favor also of our publishing 


editorials on such subjects. 


The letters here are a few representative ones. 


to cu: I wish to protest most em- 
phatically against your article on 
fascism published in the April issue of 
the Reports. Politics have no place in a 
publication like yours. 

You can make a statement in three 
words, but it takes a hundred to refute 
it, and space forbids. Yor |\¢ when you 
say that the Red Government of Spain 
was elected by “an overwhelming ma- 
jority.” You know that that has been a 
stock sentence of Communist propa- 
ganda. [According to figures released at 
the time of the last elections in Feb- 
ruary, 1936, the Republican and workers’ 
parties elected 277 deputies while all 
parties of the right elected 132.—Ed.) 
You lie when you say that the dictator- 
ships have destroyed all cooperative so- 
cieties, and your reasons for proposing 
to fight fascism are ridiculous, far- 
fetched, and preposterous. You are 
merely inventing a pretext for making 
Communist propaganda, and you know 
it. 

And in charging that fascists have 
created consumer organizations to hood- 
wink housewives and foster their own 
propaganda, you have nicely given away 
your own game—which is to create a 
consumer organization to foster Com 
munist propaganda! I regret very much 
that I have given you nine dollars of my 
money. But this is the last. You may 
continue to send me the Reports unti! 
my membership expires. Then take my 
name off your list. 

I shall appreciate that you publish this 
letter in the Reports, for I wish to make 
this protest public to all the members of 
the Consumers Union. 

D.F. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

to cu: Loud cheers for your editorial 
on Fascism. I hope it will wake up some 
of the housewives who think that “poli- 
tics” don’t matter. You're dead right- 
consumers . . . can’t possibly be neutral 
on the subject. 

I've been wondering lately why con- 
ditions aren’t even worse: why, for in- 
stance, all our cities aren’t run by 
Hagues. The best reason I can find is 
the existence of organizations like CU, 
which jog people awake before it’s too 
late. 

VRS. M.ER 
Williamsburg, Va. 

To cu: Please! Let’s have less inter 
national political propaganda and more 
straight stuff about what to buy. We 
get our daily eye-full of the former from 
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newspapers, monthly and weekly mag- 
azines. Really, it isn’t necessary or be- 
coming for you to add your 2-cents 
worth. 

Anyway we are not subscribing to 
Consumers Union to be fed haywire 
opinions concerning Europe. I’ve spent 
three summers touring Germany, Italy 
and other countries trying to find out 
just how the average citizen—worker if 
you please—feels about fascism. Un- 
questionably he is for it and wouldn’t 
change back to the old system for love 
nor money. I hold no brief for fascism 
and am quite happy under democratic 
rule, but if the Germans and Italians 
prefer a fascist dictatorship let them 
have it and stick to your research. 

D.B.L. 
Overton, Tex. 


° ° ° 
to cu: All praise for your April °38 
article: “Fascism—And Why We Write 
About It.” Clear, cogent—and all the 
synonyms Roget has for these words. 
LR. 
Harvey, Ill. 

To cu: Your article on “Fascism 
And Why We Write About It” is an ex- 
cellent one. I feel with a number of 
other subscribers that such articles in 
the future should be printed on flyers to 
be distributed in apartment houses and 
neighborhood stores. .. . 

MRS. R.K. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. . . 

to cu: Hurrah! You just saved me 
the price of two years’ subscription to 
your organization with your article on 
radio aerials. 1 was just about to shell 
out $5 for some trick device which I 
couldn’t inspect... . 

I know plenty of your readers will 
write in condemning your stand on 
Fascism, but here’s my hurrah for that, 
too! If only you could enlarge the re- 
ports, and include more such interpreta- 
tions, so that the precious space for test 
results would not be diminished. Hur- 
rah, again! 

E.W.O. 
Hinsdale, Il! 

ro cu: You need make no apologies 
as far as I'm concerned, for the warning 
on Hitler, et al, in the current issue of 
Consumers Union. “The price of liberty 
is eternal vigilance” and coupled with 
that dictum is the welfare of economics 
as well. CU is the most exciting reading 
1 do. 

MRS. J.H.E. 
San Leandro. Calif. 
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Ss 5—the food and drug bill with a 
long but not honorable past—has 
been favorably reported to the House 
of Representatives by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

As it now stands, the bill might well 
have been written by the most dis- 
reputable elements in the patent medi- 
cine and food industries. Surely it is 
all they could have hoped for even in 
their most optimistic moments. The 
bill represents a gross and willful be- 
trayal of consumer interests. 

Defects that have characterized pre- 
vious versions of S. 5 are still present. 
The power of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to make multiple seizures 
(one of its few effective weapons up 
to now) would be restricted under the 
bill; trials of seizure cases would have 
to take place in the shipper’s own dis- 
trict, which means that verdicts would 
frequently be handed down by juries 
sympathetic to the offending manu- 
facturer. 

But these weaknesses are mild com- 
pared to newly-added provisions for 
an amazing new kind of court revieu 
of regulations. These would so impede 
administrative processes as to make 
many of the bill’s most important sec- 
tions virtually unenforceable. 

To their credit, six members of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee refused to report 
favorably on S. 5.* Instead, they pre- 
pared a minority report pointing out 
the vicious character of the court re- 
view section of the bill. Secretary 
Wallace has also made known his be- 
lief that this section would so ham- 
string the administration of the bill as 
to nullify its effectiveness. 


— provisions which have been so 
ingeniously devised to shield the 
manufacturers of patent medicines, 
cosmetics, and foods at the expense of 





* The six: Virgil Chapman of Kentucky. 
Jerry J. O'Connell of Montana, Carl E. 
Mapes of Michigan, Charles A. Wolverton 
of New Jersey, James Wolfenden of Penn- 
sylvania, and Pehr G. Holmes of Massa- 
chusetts. 
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public welfare are, briefly, as follows: 

1. Any person—and this includes 
any retail dealer—who may be ad- 
versely affected by any regulation 
promulgated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture as provided by the Act can, 
within 90 days of the issuance of such 
regulation, apply to a district court for 
an injunction to restrain its enforce- 
ment. 

What would this mean, for example, 
if the Secretary should desire to issue 
a regulation requiring the labels of 
pain or headache remedies containing 
acetanilid or its derivatives—all dan- 
gerous and habit-forming drugs—to 
bear a warning against over-dosage or 
habitual use? 

There are at least 35 manufacturers 
of this type of preparation who could 
seek injunctions in their local courts. 
Each one of the thousands of drug- 
store owners who make money by the 
sale of, say, Bromo Seltzer or Anacin, 
could likewise ask for injunctions. // 
a single district judge anywhere in the 
country issued the requested injunc- 
tion, the regulation could not be en- 
forced anywhere in the United States 
even though every other district court 
in the country had refused to issue an 
injunction. 

The Secretary would then have to 
hold hearings and announce a new rul- 
ing. Upon its announcement, the new 
ruling would be subject to a fresh crop 
of injunctions. And this process could 
go on ad infinitum. 

Meanwhile every other regulation 
promulgated by the Secretary might 
be simultaneously undergoing the 
same kind of sabotage. The Food and 
Drug Administration would be very 
busy holding hearings, but, as a con- 
sumer-protective agency, it would be 
impotent. 

2. Even if the Government could 
overturn the injunction through the 
appellate courts, there is a second pro- 
vision which would make it possible to 
stall off enforcement. It is mandatory 
under the bill for the Secretary of 
Agriculture to hold public hearings 
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whenever any interested industry, or a 
“substantial portion” of it, submits a 
proposal to issue, amend, or repeal a 
regulation. Following such hearings. 
the regulation would be subject with- 
in 90 days to a further deluge of in- 
junctions. 

Note that proposals need not be 
made by the entire industry, only by 
a “substantial portion” of it. As 
pointed out in the minority report sub- 
mitted by Mr. Chapman, in most of 
the industries affected by the bill there 
are vociferous minorities strenuously 
opposed to any type of regulation, suf- 
ficient in number to form a “substan- 
tial proportion” of the industry. 

They could be counted upon to take 
full advantage of the procedures per- 
mitted by the bill and thus prevent 
indefinitely the enforcement of any reg- 
ulation detrimental to their business. 

The regulations put at the mercy of 
this fantastic legal merry-go-round 
would take in those covering food con- 
taminated with disease organisms, 
where distribution might result in seri- 
ous epidemics; the use of poisons in 
food; informative labeling of special 
foods, including those used by infants 
and invalids; the listing of dangerous 
drugs: label warnings against prob- 
able misuse of dangerously potent 
drugs: the establishment of adequate 
laboratory tests of important official 
drugs—and many others. To quote the 
minority report: “These provisions 
constitute the very heart of any worthy 
food and drug legislation.” 


F S. 5 is enacted it means that the 
I five-year fight to obtain decent 
consumer protection under the law 
will have ended in worse than defeat 
—for this law gives consumers less 
protection than they have now. 

It means that the already long list 
of victims of patent medicines and re- 
ducing preparations containing dan- 
gerous drugs (aminopyrine, dinitro- 
phenol, cinchophen, and acetanilid, for 
example) will grow. 

It means, in short, that enforcement 


of the food and drug law will be con- 
trolled by those whose utter unscrupu- 
lousness and disregard of public wel- 
fare first created the need for a new 
and more stringent law. 

The best immediate tactic for con- 
sumers is to prevent the bill from be- 
ing brought up, if possible, since there 
is grave danger that it will be passed 
once it gets on the floor. 

Letters or telegrams should be sent 
immediately to Mr. John O’Connor, 
Chairman of the House Rules Commit- 
tee, demanding that S. 5 not be 
brought before the House until public 
hearings have been held on it, and 
pointing out that such hearings are es- 
sential because of the court review sec- 
tion which nullifies important pro- 
tective features of the bill. 

Congressmen from your own district 
should be urged to exert pressure on 
the Rules Committee to prevent the 
bill from being brought up, and to 
fight the bill if it is presented. Re- 
member that a congressman, if he pays 
attention to anything, pays attention 
to the mail from his own constituents. 

Consumers can and must defeat this 
bill. And once it is defeated, they must 
fight for honest consumer-protective 
legislation, whether it be the Con- 
sumers Union food, drug and cos- 
metics bill introduced by Congressman 
John M. Coffee, or some other bill. 
Consumers should also keep in mind 
the names of those representatives who 
betrayed their constituents by report- 
ing favorably on this legislative sell- 
out. The six notable exceptions have 
been named. Representatives who re- 
ported favorably on the bill are: 

Clarence F. Lea (California), Robert 
Crosser (Ohio), Alfred L. Bulwinkle 
(North Carolina), Paul H. Maloney 
(Louisiana), William P. Cole, Jr. 
(Maryland), Samuel B. Pettengill 
(Indiana) , Edward A. Kelly (Illinois), 
George G. Sadowski (Michigan), John 
A. Martin (Colorado). Edward C. 
Eicher (Iowa), Thomas J. O’Brien 
(Illinois), Herron Pearson (Tennes- 
see), George B. Kelly (New York), 
Lyle H. Boren (Oklahoma), Martin 
J. Kennedy (New York), James L. 


Quinn (Pennsylvania), Edward L. 
O’Neill (New Jersey), B. Carroll 


Reece (Tennessee), James W. Wads- 
worth (New York), Charles A. Hal- 
leck (Indiana), Gardner R. Withrow 


( Wisconsin). 
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A report on 


BICYCLES & VELOCIPEDES 









A SUMMER approaches about a mil- 
lion people, young and old 
together, will be tuning up their bi- 
cycles or pondering the purchase of 
new ones. The bicycle boom of a few 
years ago, worked up by the industry’s 
trade association and numerous retail 
promotional campaigns, has passed. 
But cycling has its own secure place in 
the sun. As a minor means of trans- 
portation, as a sport, as an exercise, 
cycling last year had a good many 
millions of dollars spent on it by its 
adherents. 

These adherents include a very con- 
siderable number of adults. But the big 
market is the youthful market, and it 
is the ideas and reactions of the young 
that determine what that market offers. 
The boy considers his bicycle the 
equivalent of his father’s car. And man- 
ufacturers have taken every advantage 
of the desire of youth to emulate the 
streamlined age of the adults. 

Like automobiles, bicycles are now 
“streamlined,” available with front and 
rear brakes, equipped with balloon 
tires and even “knee action.” Gadgets 
have been hung on the bicycle like 
decorations on a Christmas tree. Bump- 
ers, stop lights, and rear vision mirrors 
are common; electric horns and lights 
(some powered by “automatic” gen- 
erators) have been widely adopted. 

Meantime, American manufacturers 
have recently begun to equip their 
products with two- and three-speed 
gears in an effort to meet the advan- 
tages claimed for foreign-made bi- 
cycles. Speedometers, introduced a few 
years ago, are still popular. Bicycles 
propelled by motor wheels are in grow- 
ing evidence, thanks to the impetus 
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with ratings of leading brands 
of both and some recom- 


mendations of parts 


given them by Hollywood and summer 
resorts, 


Many of these so-called improve- 
ments will be found to offer little of 
value to the average cyclist. Some, as 
we shall see later in our discussion of 
accessories, actually add to the danger 
of cycling. 

CU cannot, obviously, deal with in- 
dividual preferences in appearance and 
style. As for use, the buyer of a bicycle 
may make his selection on the basis of 
either comfort and serviceability, or 
speed; the utmost in both in one ve- 
hicle is not to be had. It may be as- 
sumed that relatively few persons are 
interested in maximum speed. And the 
discussion here will deal with bicycles 
mainly in terms of the purposes for 
which most of them are purchased: 
namely, for going back and forth to 
the store or school, and for recreation 
or exercise. 

Since the younger generation is the 
chief user, the manner in which the 
average child handles a bicycle is a 
factor reflected in the ratings. Since 
many children and their fathers do 
their own repairing, the ratings like- 
wise take into consideration the facil- 
ity with which repairs can be made and 
replacement parts obtained. 

As a rule, everything but the frame, 
fork and propelling mechanism is pur- 
chased by the bicycle company from 
special parts manufacturers. The parts 
are added to the frame to suit the man- 
ufacturer in his attempt to strike a 
combination of price, quality and style 


that will have the most appeal to his 
customers. And one result is that while 
a manufacturer may produce good 
basic parts, the added equipment may 
be of poor quality. In most cases the 
dealer himself has the privilege of 
specifying a number of items of equip- 
ment on the machines he orders. 

It is to the advantage of the buyer, 
therefore, to know the makes of parts 
he wants and, where possible, specify 
equipment known to be of high quality. 
If the bicycle you choose does not have 
the particular parts you want, it is 
usually a simple matter for the dealer 
to fill your demands from his stock, or 
to order for you a machine with the 
desired equipment. With the impor- 
tance of parts in mind, let us give them 
first consideration. 


Wheels 


{pom are two main types of rims in 
use at the present time. Most popu- 
lar is the balloon rim and of this type 
the beaded-edge is the best so far de- 
veloped; it is being used on most 
American bicycles. Some stores with a 
large carry-over of old stock may still 
be selling the old straight side rims; 
avoid these, as well as the obsolete 
clincher type, which is extremely diff- 
cult to repair. The beaded-edge rim is 
not only easier to repair, but also safer 
and stronger. The Lobdell rim of this 
style is one of the best. 

For those who may be considering 
the purchase of a second-hand bike, 
some mention should be made of the 
once common cement-type rim, which 
takes a single tube high-pressure tire. 
It is available in wood, in steel, and 
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armored wood (wood incased in steel) . 
Armored is most satisfactory, but the 
steel is acceptable, although some difh- 
culty has been experienced in keeping 
the tube permanently cemented to the 
steel. Wood is weak and warps and 
cracks easily; it is acceptable only for 
racing bicycles. 

As for spokes, the American-made 
Torrington brand is preferable. As for 
front hubs, the New Departure model 
“W” is best and is standard on most 
bikes, the exceptions being such makes 
as Westfield, Colson and, of course, im- 
ported models. 


Tires and Tubes 


nt recent years the single-tube 
tire was used almost exclusively, 
but with the advent of the low-pressure 
balloon its popularity has faded rap- 
idly. The American-made balloon tire 
is characterized by its large size and its 
two parts—inner tube and casing. It is 
more easily repaired, looks better, and 
gives a smoother ride. It does, how- 
ever, make pedaling more difficult.’ 
The old single-tube tire was difficult 
to mend and usually had to be dis- 
carded before the tread was worn out. 
The inner tube of the drop center bal-, 
loon type, on the other hand, is easily 
repaired and the casing can, of course, 
be used until it is worn through. 
Some manufacturers are bringing 
out single-tube balloon tires, and they 
are being stocked by some dealers. 
They should be avoided in spite of 
their lower cost and the salesmen’s 
claim that they can readily be equipped 
with an inner tube. Watch out for such 
single-tube tires on cheaper bicycles. 
Of the tube-and-casing balloons the 
Goodyear, retailing at approximately 
$2, is the “Best Buy;” with moderate 
care it should last about 3,000 miles. 
The Fisk inner tube selling at 75c, is 
considered one of the best. Never buy 
an imported inner tube, as none of 
them are as satisfactory as even the 
cheapest American-made tube. 
A special 27x1.50 drop center casing 
and tube is made by the U. S. Rubber 


1 One consultant raises serious objections 
to the low-pressure balloon tires on this 
score. He points out that a large soft tire 
has greater rolling resistance than the 
smaller high-pressure tire, and he considers 
the additional smooth riding qualities rel- 
atively unimportant. In his opinion the 1%” 
inner tube tire supplied on many English 
bicycles is a preferable compromise. Of the 
English-type tires of this kind the Dunlop 
and John Bull are among the best. 
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Co. Although this does not give as 
smooth a ride as the balloon, friction 
between ground and tire is somewhat 
less, owing to the smaller size. It does 
require special rims. The 114” clincher 
tire, like the balloon clincher, should 
be avoided. Of the high-pressure single- 
tube type, the Victor is considered one 
of the best. Other satisfactory makes 
are the Goodyear, Fisk, and Vitalac; 


the U. S. is not recommended. 


Pedals 


yey any brand of pedal, domestic 
or imported, will do for ordinary 
use. But cheap pedals of Japanese make 
usually have a comparatively soft axle 
and should be avoided except possibly 
for light bicycle riders—girls and small 
boys. The Champion pedal, made in 
Germany, is well constructed, but the 
rubber is of a very poor grade. 

The most satisfactory of the Ameri- 
can-made pedals is, on all counts, the 
Torrington. The two styles, No. 6 and 
No. 8, are almost identical in quality 
and differ only in certain construction 
features. The axle is replaceable on the 
No. 8; on the No. 6 a whole new pedal 
must be purchased if the axle breaks. 
However, since the cost of the No. 8 
pedal is 50c and the axle itself is 25c, 
the advantage of this feature is a slight 
one. 


Saddles 


rca are three major manufactur- 
ers of saddles, the Mesinger Mfg. 
Co., the Troxel Co., and the Persons- 
Majestic Mfg. Co. of these Mesinger is 
believed to be the best. Excellent leather 
is used on all grades and sizes, and the 
riding comfort provided is, in com- 
parison with the others, very high. 
Persons-Majestic makes a very good 
saddle, but it is somewhat expensive 
and replacement parts are not obtain- 
able so easily as on the more popular 
Mesinger saddle. 

The Troxel is the least expensive and 
the poorest saddle of the three. Tops 
are made of imitation leather which 
soon peels and becomes ragged. In 
addition, riding is hard and uncom- 
fortable, and the springs are apt to 
bend out of shape. One of the Lobdell 
saddles places the springs in a hori- 
zontal instead of the usual vertical po- 
sition, thus achieving a streamlined 
effect; but it is of about the same grade 
as the Troxel. 

The Arnold Schwinn Co. makes a 
saddle with the springs in the seat post, 
which affords a smoother ride, as it 
lacks the stiffness of saddles with con- 
ventional saddle springs. Its price is 
high, however—about $6.50, as com- 
pared with the Mesinger De Luxe at 


$3. 











WEAKENED FRAME STRUCTURE 


. is aided and abetted here by the curved upper bars, which will usually take 
less punishment than the straight, and the front fork braces, which may aggravate 
damages in a collision. The unadorned “diamond-frame” design remains the sturdiest 

and the longest-lived. 
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FRONT-WHEEL BRAKES 


. . » are a definite help in hilly country, on slippery pavements, or for fast riding. 
Rim brakes are better than hub; and of the former, the bar type (above) is more 
satisfactory than the caliper type. 


Handle Bars 
_— width and shape of handle bars 
d 


epends largely on personal prefer- 
ence. Personal preference should not, 
however, be the sole criterion. For in- 
stance, very wide handle bars, called 
steerhorns, have become quite popular. 
But handle bars so designed are diffi- 
cult to maneuver through traffic and, 
on sidewalks, are dangerous to pedes- 
trians. Also, it is impossible to turn 
them as quickly as the narrower ones 
in case of an emergency. Under-slung 
or racing type handle bars should be 
avoided for ordinary use; they pro- 
mote poor and uncomfortable posture. 

Torrington has recently brought in- 
to the field a handle bar that is extra 
large in the center and tapers back to 
the usual size at the ends. This elimin- 
ates the bushing welded in the center 
in the conventional type, which often 
breaks loose, allowing the handle bars 
to move freely up and down. For 
safety’s sake, insist on the new Torring- 
ton handle bar. The price ranges be- 
tween $1.50 and $2.50. 

Another recent Torrington develop- 
ment—a streamlined handle bar stem 
—is very badly made. It is a molded 
affair with fancy lines, and experi- 
ence has shown that in a large per- 
centage of cases the threads are 
stripped or the casting cracks within 
a year. The Wald No. 3 stem is 
stronger than the others and acceptably 
designed. Its price, 65c, is somewhat 
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higher than average, but cheaper than 
the Torrington’s. 

Never use Japanese handle bars; the 
tubing often splits open within a very 
short time. 

The best handle bar grips are the 
plain ribbed variety. Those provided 
with indentations for the fingers are 
less desirable, as the ends almost in- 
variably break off. Better than any 
American make is the English John 
Bull made of pure gum rubber, retail- 
ing for about 30c a pair. 


Brakes 


YP VHREE companies, New Departure, 

Morrow, and Musselman, manufac- 
ture 99% of the brakes on American 
bicycles. The New Departure Model D 
is for all practical purposes, probably 
best. One consultant feels, however, 
that the Morrow is preferable to the 
New Departure, owing to its somewhat 
greater durability. Brakes made by all 
three companies operate with approxi- 
mately the same degree of efficiency, 
but the New Departure parts are some- 
what cheaper and easier to obtain. Re- 
cently the New Departure company in- 
troduced a two-speed gear attachment 
for their regular rear brake, the Model 
D, which works well. For ordinary rid- 
ing the two-speed gear is probably of 
little value. In hilly country and for 
extra flexibility, however, it will have 
definite advantages. 

The front-wheel brake 


is an im- 


portant development for riding in hilly 
country or on wet or icy pavements, 
or for fast riding. The hand-operated 
rim brakes are considered better than 
hub brakes. And of the rim brakes, the 
bar type which presses the brake shoe 
against the under side of the rim has 
been found more satisfactory than the 
caliper type which applies the brake 
shoes against the sides of the rim. 

Contrary to popular impression, 
front-wheel brakes do not increase the 
risk of spills and skids, and the extra 
stopping ability they give may often 
prevent accidents. Too much emphasis 
cannot be placed upon real safety fea- 
tures, and any reliable device that will 
serve to give greater safety, as the 
front-wheel brake does, should be used. 

Last year the Arnold Schwinn Com- 
pany placed upon the market a new 
front-wheel hub brake which they 
claimed to be the “most important de- 
velopment since the balloon tire.” It 
is a hand-operated, automotive-type, 
internal expanding brake—a_ high 
sounding name. But the brake itself, 
because of poor workmanship, is a me- 
chanical failure. It takes an average of 
only about a month for these brakes 
to begin giving trouble, resulting in 
jerky stops and unreliable braking 
power. New Departure makes the best 
of the American hub-type front-wheel 
brakes. 

Although American manufacturers 
have only recently begun to offer front- 
wheel brakes and multiple-speed gears, 
these features have been incorporated 
in foreign, and particularly English- 
made bicycles for years. A few of the 
outstanding imported brands are listed 
here. Before selecting any of them, be 
sure that they can be used with the 
rims now on the bicycle, and that re- 
placement parts can be readily ob- 
tained. 


Rosa Crown. $2.95. Caliper type. 


Sturmey-Archer Model KBC. $12.75. 
Three-speed coaster internal expand- 
ing rear brake, with a 33% increase 
and a 25% reduction, in addition to 
normal speed. 

Witmy. $6.35. Two-speed gear, very 
light. Change in ratio rather small. 
Simple operation. 


Radnall. Internal expanding brake; 
not entirely satisfactory according 
to one consultant. | 
Avoid any second-hand bicycle with 

the following brakes: New Departure 
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Model “A,” Armless Musselman, Cor- 
bin Duplex. All are old styles, and on 
second-hand bicycles are particularly 
apt to give inefficient operation. 


Accessories 


_ accessories which confront the 
consumer in the bicycle store can 
in the main be disregarded. The ma- 
jority are useless and some will even 
add to the danger of cycling. They add 
to the weight of the bicycle, slow up 
the speed and make pedaling more 
difficult. 

A new type kick-stand for holding 
the bicycle upright when not in use 
is an exception; it is a definite im- 
provement over the old style rear 
wheel stand, which was easily broken 
and usually began to rattle after the 
first few days of use. With the kick- 
stand both wheels are on the ground 
and the bike leans to one side. The bi- 
cycle cannot be sat upon while in this 
position, and for that reason the stand 
is not abused. The McCauley kick-stand 
for about 85c is considered the “Best 
Buy.” 

Rear luggage carriers will be found 
useful only where particularly heavy 
objects must be carried. For ordinary 
shopping and short tours, the Androck 
No. 242 or No. 241 front-wheel baskets 
with braces, about $1.10, will serve 
very well. Buy only baskets with braces 
extending down to the front axle. With- 
out these the baskets soon rattle or 
collapse. 

Rear view mirrors are unnecessary. 
If made of glass they are dangerous 
should the rider fall. 

A stop-light switch has been brought 
out which turns on the tail light when 
the brake is applied. The necessity for 
this great invention is something less 
than apparent to us. But the sons of 
those fathers who load down their cars 
with all the most modern gadgets 
would probably argue differentiy. 

Chain guards would be a useful ac- 
cessory if they were durably made of 
heavy metal. Most of those now manu- 
factured are so light that they soon 
bend out of shape and begin to rattle 
and scrape against the pedal crank. 
Prices range from 50c to $1.25. 

Front fork braces are a great fad at 
the moment. They offer no extra 
strength and no protection, and, in 
fact, may result in damage to the 
handle bar spindle bearing cones in 
the case of a collision. They are not 
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used on the best imported machines, 
nor are they standard equipment on | 


many of the better American makes. 

Bicycle bumpers ($1.50) are pure 
fad. They are composed of fender 
braces with chromium plated head, 
and extend from the fork out in front 
of the front wheel. Such bumpers will 
not protect the bicycle and in a col- 
lision, if the bumper holds up, the 
front fork will be bent backwards, 
necessitating an expensive repair bill. 
The best bumper is the front tire it- 
self. 

Sirens are annoying and add to the 
wear of the tire. Some cities have 
ordinances against their use. Best of 
the warnings is a bell made by the 
Bevins Co., the Red Cross double 
chime (40c). It is neat in appearance 
and has a pleasing tone. The New De- 
parture is also a good bell. Electric 
horns are expensive and soon become 
inoperative. Hand horns are as a rule 
unsatisfactory and difficult to use in 
an emergency. If the boy must have a 
horn, get him the E. A. Hand Horn at 
$1.25. 

Of the numerous speedometers, the 
Stewart-Warner is believed to be best. 
Prices range from $2.95 to $4.25. 
Speedometers, however, represent a 
certain hazard, since children tend to 
watch the face of the speedometer 
rather than the road. Such devices 
fascinate the child at first but as a 
rule he soon tires of them and then 
they become useless gadgets which 
only clutter up the bicycle and add 
to the work of propelling it. 

Cyclometers are small instruments 
attached to the axle of the front wheel 
to record mileage. The numerals can- 
not be seen from the saddle, and for 
that reason the cyclometer is prefer- 
able to the speedometer. Good ones 
are manufactured by Veeder and New 
Departure. The Veeder at $1.50 is con- 
sidered best. 

Brands and styles of electric lights 
for bicycles are too numerous to men- 
tion. The most satisfactory from the 
standpoint of long life is the Seiss 
headlight operating on a No. 6 dry 
cell, and priced at $1.25. Many new 
style headlights use several flashlight 
batteries, which give a more powerful 
beam but last only about one tenth 
as long, per unit cost, as a No. 6 dry 
cell. However, small batteries are 
somewhat more convenient to service 
and add less weight to the bicycle. 











Renew Now 


‘Ta month CU enters its 
heavy renewal period; within 
the next few months nearly 
20,000 memberships 


pire, the biggest proportion of 


will ex- 


them in June. Already the of- 
fice staff is beginning to feel 
the pressure of the added work 
of expiration and renewal cor- 
respondence. 

CU urges that all members 
who possibly can, enter their 
renewals now. By so doing they 
will contribute greatly to the 
efficiency of staff operations 
during the months ahead; and 
assure themselves that there 
will be no interruption in the 
mailing of the Reports to them. 
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Frames 


HE frame, the fork, the hanger, 

and the fittings may be considered 
as a unit. Except on the Colson, most 
of the fittings are made by one com- 
pany and are of one grade. Stream- 
lining of the bicycle frame is of no 
more importance than streamlining a 
refrigerator or an electric toaster and, 
in addition, actually weakens the 
frame structure. It does not reduce 
wind resistance appreciably because 
most of this is caused by the rider 
himself. 

Streamlining the frame consists in 
curving the tubular steel in the under- 
carriage along “graceful” lines, and 
sloping the upper bars back and down 
in a sweeping descent. The conven- 
tional straight bar will usually stand 
much more punishment than the 
curved or streamlined. For the utmost 
in sturdy construction and for long 
life, choose the old straight bar or dia- 
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mond frame bicycle or as close a re- 
plica as you can find. 

There are two main styles of boys’ 
bicycle frames: the single bar and the 
double bar. For ordinary use the 
single bar, lower in price and lighter, 
should be satisfactory. This frame con- 
struction is used on the best imported 
models as well as on the highest 
priced touring bicycles made by such 
manufacturers as Arnold Schwinn, to 
sell for $50 to $75 or more. However, 
since most children tend at one time 
or another to ride a passenger, or 
sometimes two, the double-bar model 
may be preferable because of its 


greater strength. 

Because of the keen competition be- 
tween rival manufacturers, some in- 
teresting innovations have been intro- 
duced. Among these is the all-alum- 
inum Silver King, manufactured by 
Monark Silver King, Inc. The use of 
aluminum naturally results in a 
lighter bicycle, but aluminum, unlike 
steel, cannot be welded satisfactorily, 
and the joints are therefore pressed 
into place. Such construction is satis- 
factory for ordinary careful riding, 
but if the bicycle is given rough treat- 
ment the frame may give way. On the 
de luxe models of this brand, a “knee- 
action” frame was at one time used. 
The device was absolutely useless 
since it was not flexible enough to give 
sufficient knee action. 


In attempting to achieve stream- 
lined effects, some of the manufac- 
turers, notably the Colson Co. and 
Cleveland Welding Co., have sacrificed 
the strength of the front forks by mak- 
ing them out of flat steel instead of the 
more rigid tubular steel. The Arnold 
Schwinn Co., for its part, has intro- 
duced knee-action front-wheel  sus- 
pension. Even if it were good, which 
it is not, it would hardly be worth 
recommending. The small amount of 
jarring transmitted by the front wheel 
is not particularly annoying to the 
average outdoor boy or girl. 


The Persons-Majestic Co. makes a 
knee-action suspension for the front 
wheel which sells for $2 and is worse 
than useless. The springs loosen read- 
ily and allow the side of the tire to rub 
against the fork, making riding im- 
possible. 

Of the many different locks manu- 
factured for bicycles, the Wise, which 
attaches to the front fork and locks the 


front wheel, is by far the best. It 
comes complete with a 36” case- 
hardened chain which can be used to 
lock the bicycle to a post or some 
other stationary object. 

The Arnold Schwinn Co. has also 
introduced a lock built into the fork. 
The holes which are drilled for the 
lock and for the tongue in the stem 
of the fork may weaken their respec- 
tive housings and eventually cause 
trouble. The C.W.C. Dual Purpose 
lock for which no holes are made, is 
better. This lock is installed only on 
Cleveland Welding Co. bikes; it comes 
with a 36” welded case-hardened chain 
The Wise lock mentioned above is, 
however, a better buy. 


Imported Bicycles 
CO’ THE imported bicycles, English 


and Belgian products are very 
good but expensive, ranging in price 
from $50 to $100. They are in general 
light in weight and some have two- 
wheel brakes and three-speed gears. 
Among the better foreign-made 
bicycles are the following: Raleigh, 
B. S. A., Hercules, Royal Enfield, 
Pierce, Victor, and Selback. 
The Raleigh, owing to its somewhat 
lower price, is judged to be a “Best 
Buy.” B. S. A. makes one of the best 


of the racing bicycles. 


Prices 


iro prices of the bicycles listed 
below will range from $25 to $50, 
but in most cases, due to the many 
styles and grades available from each 
company, prices are not given. Prices 
for a given model depend to a large ex- 
tent on the special style features and 
accessories, and this is a matter of 
individual preference. Fach of the 
manufacturers puts out bicycles under 
numerous brand names. If the name 
of the manufacturer is not on the 
bicycle, you should be able to obtain 
it from the salesman if the company 
is a reliable one. Avoid the lowest 
priced brand made by a manufacturer 
(usually it won’t carry his own brand 
name). Most makers put out special 
brands of cheaper and often flashy but 
skimped construction, for use as price 
leaders. Buy one of the manufacturer’s 
regular lines, but order it without 
special gadgets and options. In other 
words, spend your money for the 
bicycle itself. 
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Best Buy 


Arnold Schwinn Model BA67 (Arn- 
old Schwinn & Co., Chicago). About 
$29.50. Considered the best buy of 
the models sold by this company. 
Plain, double-bar construction, but 
has truss-rod front fork. Basically, 
this maker’s bicycles are well and 
durably constructed and sell for a 
reasonable price. But the company 
goes in for many innovations, most 
of which are useless. A choice of 
tires and brakes is offered. If the 
saddle or handle bars do not suit 
the purchaser, the dealer should be 
asked to change them. 


Also Acceptable 


Iver-Johnson (Iver Johnson Arms & 
Cycle Works, Fitchburg, Mass.). 
Model 86 H, single-bar, sells for 
$35. The best of the American-made 
bicycles, but expensive. 

Rollfast (Excelsior Mfg. Co., Michi- 
gan City, Indiana). Comes in many 
styles and sizes. Equipped with 
Troxel imitation leather saddles. 
Finish relatively poor. 

Hawthorne (distrib. by Montgomery 
Ward). Practically identical with 
the Rollfast but prices are lower. 
“Duralium” models are similar to 
Silver King listed below, and get 
the same rating. 

Columbia (Westfield Mfg. Co., West- 
field, Mass.). General construction 
equal to that of the Arnold Schwinn, 
but price is higher. Equipped with 
special front hub, fork, and fork 


Special Report on 
Nursery Stock 


SPECIAL report on purchasing 

and caring for fruit and shade 
trees, shrubs, berries, roses, etc., has 
been prepared for Consumers Union 
by an expert in this field. The report 
not only answers such questions as 
what and where to buy, but also con- 
siders questions of soil and climate, 
pollination requirements, and control 
of insects and fungus pests. 

Tables giving the costs of typical 
nursery stock distributed by the major 
nurseries in the various sections of 
the United States are included. An 
extensive bibliography of bulletins 
and pamphlets available from various 
federal agencies and state experiment 
stations is also given. The report is 
available to members of CU at 50c. 





parts which are hard to obtain for 
replacements in some localities. 

Huffman (Huffman Mfg. Co., Dayton, 
Ohio). Not as well constructed as 
the Arnold Schwinn, but satisfac- 
tory. Finish does not stand up well. 
Avoid models with “Twin-Flex” 
spring suspended frame. 

Elgin (distrib. by Sears, Roebuck & 
Co.). Similar to the Columbia but 
the quality of some parts and the 
finish vary. 

Shelby (Shelby Cycle Co., Shelby, 
Ohio). Frame of relatively poorer 
construction than bicycles listed 
above. 

Evinrude Streamflow (Evinrude Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). A smooth- 


riding bike when new but some 
models loosened up and rattled 
badly. Saddle weak in its construc- 
tion. 

Roadmaster (Cleveland Welding Co., 
Cleveland). Emphasis on style fea- 
tures. Not durably constructed. 
Front fork weak and soft. Parts not 
readily available from dealers in 
some areas. 

Colson Flyer (Colson Co., Elyria, 
Ohio). Frame construction skimped 
and front forks very weak. Soft 
crank. Parts difficult to obtain in 
some localities. 

Mercury (Murray-Ohio Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland). Relatively poor frame 
construction and finish. Tendency 
for parts to loosen up and rattle 
after a short time. 

Silver King (Monark Silver King, 
Inc., Chicago). Has an all-alum- 
inum pressed frame, a poor substi- 
tute for welded construction. Will 
not stand rough usage. Most models 
use Troxel saddles. Fork stem 
poorly constructed. Parts difficult to 
obtain. 


Not Acceptable 


Steelcraft (Spiegel Bros. Corp., New 
York City). Constructed almost en- 
tirely of Japanese parts of uniform- 
ly poor quality. Brake driving gear 
especially poor. Weak frame and 
crank of soft material. Finish un- 
satisfactory. 

Samson (Oppelman, Inc., New York 
City). Comments under Steelcraft 


apply. 


VELOCIPEDES—WITH RATINGS OF NINE 


TREAMLINED velocipedes are even 

more ludicrous than streamlined 
bicycles. The streamlining has resulted 
in weak construction, not only because 
of the impractical shapes evolved, but 
because the thin stamped or molded 
material used is flimsy and cracks 
readily. Some of these streamlined 
tricycles are dangerous in that the 
handle bar grips and wheel guards 
present sharp points and edges. After 
being in use for a short time the 
guards and fancy hub caps begin to 
rattle and fall off. 
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The old tubular frame still repre- 
sents by far the most sturdy construc- 
tion. Equipped with a strong, wide 
front wheel guard for wet weather, 
such tricycles will outlast and even 
outshine any streamlined contraption. 

Ball-bearing wheels with adjustable 
spokes and solid rubber tires are best. 
Do not be misled by the false, sturdy 
appearance of wide balloon tires and 
heavy spokes and hubs. If spokes are 
heavy, they are probably welded and 
likely to break loose eventually, mak- 
ing replacement of the whole wheel 


necessary. Adjustable spokes, should 
they break or bend, can be easily re- 
paired. Pneumatic tires add weight, 
are subject to puncture, and will cause 
more difficulty in pedaling. Solid rub- 
ber tires will far outlast the more 
expensive balloon tires. 

Single bar construction is strong 
enough for any child. Extra bars are 
unnecessary. Accessories on a veloci- 
pede have even less justification than 
on a bicycle. They represent a waste 
of money, and quickly break in a 
child’s hands. Bells, sirens, horns and 
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lights soon loosen and rattle, and only 
add to the unsightliness of the tricycle. 

In buying a velocipede bear in mind 
that the child grows fast, and a good 
one will last a number of years. Pur- 
chase as large a model as can be 
handled by the child. Pedal blocks 
may be used to raise the height of 
the pedals, and they can easily be re- 
moved later. 

Only the outstanding manufacturers 
are listed below. There are others too 
numerous to mention. If those listed 
do not have outlets in your locality, 
a letter to the manufacturer should 
bring information as to how they may 


be reached. 


Best Buy 


Rollfast No. 195 (Excelsior Mfg. Co., 
Michigan City, Indiana). $10 to 
$15, according to size. Frame and 
fork constructed of 1” tubular steel. 
Rigid front guard, ball-bearing 
pedals and wheels, and adjustable 
spokes. Equipped with 114” solid 
rubber tires. Extra high adjustable 
handle bars and adjustable seat. 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order of quality) 


iver-Johnson (Iver Johnson Arms & 
Cycle Works, Fitchburg, Mass.). By 
far the best made tricycle, but 
prices are high. Can be handed 
down to great-great-grandchildren 
and still be in good condition. 

Columbia (Westfield Mfg. Co., West- 
field, Mass.). Construction satisfac- 
tory. 

Pierce (Emblem Mfg. Co., Angola, 
N. Y.). Good frame construction. 
Fairy (Colson Co., Elyria, Ohio). 
Good tubular frame construction. 

Bearings relatively poor. 

Toledo Metal Wheel Co., Toledo. 
Quality variable. Frame ¢onstruc- 
tion relatively poor. Weak wheel 
cones. 

Pioneer (Gendron Wheel Co., Toledo). 
Quality variable. Weak front fork. 

Steel Craft (Murray-Ohio Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland). Quality not uniform. 
Their tubular bicycles have weak 
wheels but if handled carefully will 
last a fair length of time. 

Silver King (Monark Silver King, 
Inc., Chicago). Construction design 
is excellent, but frame and fork are 
very soft. 
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Consumer Bureaus 


CU members are urged to work to help estab- 


lish them in Washington and their own states 


7 defeat of the Reorganization 
Bill has not ended the fight for a 
Department of Welfare which would 
include, among its functions, the pro- 
tection of the consumer. A bill pro- 
viding for the creation of such a 
Department (H.R.8202) passed the 
House of Representatives last August, 
has been reported favorably out of 
committee in the Senate, and rests 
now on the Senate calendar. 

As it stands, H. R. 8202 provides 
for a limited amount of reorganiza- 
tion; but to minimize opposition, its 
supporters will probably push for an 
amendment eliminating all features 
bearing on reorganization except those 
necessary for the simple establishment 
of the Department of Welfare. 

Consumers should support the bill. 
They are directly affected by it be- 
cause one of the duties it delegates to 
the Secretary of Welfare is “to pro- 
mote . . . the protection of the con- 
sumer.” And this has been taken to 
mean the establishment of a perma- 
nent Consumers’ Bureau. 


a" is great need to coordinate 
the consumer work now being 
done by government agencies and to 
place it on a permanent basis. Vari- 
ous agencies do in some measure pro- 
vide protection to the consumer, 
notably the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, the Consumers’ Counsel Di- 
vision of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, the Bureau of Home 
Economics, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, the Consumers 
Project. 

But two of these agencies, the Con- 
sumers’ Counsel Division and the 
Consumers’ Project. work on a year- 
to-year basis, not knowing from one 
twelve-month period to another whe- 
ther they will be continued. They 
could, and probably would, be dis- 
continued by a President less friendly 
to consumer interests. Even under 
President Roosevelt, the appropriation 
for the Consumers’ Project has been 
drastically decreased. 

The fact is that government activi- 
ties in the interest of consumers need 


not only to be placed on a permanent 
basis, but also to be greatly expanded. 
The promotion of informative label- 
ing and the adoption of standards of 
grade and quality; consumer repre- 
sentation before legislative bodies; 
the maintenance of a laboratory which 
could perform tests for organizations 
or individual consumers at cost; re- 
search into pressing economic prob- 
lems affecting consumers—these are 
all services which consumers urgently 
need and which would be the proper 
functions of a governmental consumer 
agency. 

Whether or not H. R. 8202 comes 
up for consideration is dependent 
upon public interest shown in it. CU 
members are urged to write in sup- 
port of it to their Senators at the Sen- 
ate Office Building, Washington, D. C.; 
and also to Senator James 
Byrnes, chairman of the committee re- 
porting on the bill. 


write 


EANTIME, pending the establish- 
M ment of a federal consumer 
agency, consumers can press for state 
protection of their interests. A Con- 
sumers Bureau has already been es- 
tablished in the State of Michigan. 
And an amendment to establish a 
State Department of the Consumer has 
been submitted to the Constitutional 
Convention in New York. 

New York consumers will do well 
to write their delegates to the conven- 
tion urging them to back the amend- 
ment. Government departments in 
New York are limited by the constitu- 
tion; failure of the amendment to 
pass, therefore, means that the pos- 
sibility of establishing a state depart- 
ment of the consumer will be in- 
definitely postponed. A list of the 
delegates to the convention may be 
obtained from the Consumers National 
Federation, 110 Morningside Drive. 
New York City. 

Consumers in other states should 
keep their eyes on both the develop- 
ments in New York and the function- 
ing of the Bureau in Michigan, toward 
the end of working for permanent, 
centralized agencies at home. 
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AN EVALUATION OF VARIOUS KINDS OF 


Finishes & Flooring, ‘Trims & Paints 


FIFTH IN A SERIES 


N LAST month’s article we discussed 
I those parts of the house that no- 
body sees structure, 
framing, etc.—and those parts that 
everybody sees—the exterior finishes 
and materials. This month we shall ex- 
amine the materials you have to live 
with: the flooring, walls and plaster, 
the interior trims and paints. 

The same general introductory re- 
marks and precautions as were noted 
last month apply here also. Space be- 
ing short and our subject being long. 


foundations, 


much of what follows will be presented 
in check-list fashion, unadorned with 
details. 


Interior Finish Materials 
W' SHALL consider first the general 


wall and ceiling finishes, and the 
special materials designed for bath- 
rooms and kitchens. The criteria for 
these are their resistance to abrasion, 
their effect on noise, their inherent 
cleanness and the ease of cleaning 
them (important in a kitchen), and 
their resistance to moisture and steam 
(bathroom and kitchen). Other more 
detailed functions of good finishes we 
shall look into further on. 

For general surfacing we have plas- 
ter, wallboards, plywood and wood 
panels or planks. For kitchens and 
bathrooms there are plaster, tile, imi- 
tation tile, linoleum, asbestos board, 
and such special preparations as 
Homasote. 

The primary distinction is plaster 
vs. the rest. 

There are four principal advantages 
of plaster: (1) it has a reasonably 
hard finish; (2) it obviously fits any 
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CU's series of articles on houses and 
building materials, prepared by Albert 
Vayer, who was principal architect for 
the Suburban Resettlement Administra- 
tion, will be concluded with two more 
articles. Topics to be covered include, 


among others, insulation, plumbing, 


heating, and illumination. 


room dimension; (3) it can even out 
minor irregularities in studding or 
joists; (4) it provides a continuous 
unjointed surface. 

And the disadvantages are five: (1) 
since plaster is a wet process, it intro- 
duces the danger of swelling and sub- 
sequent shrinkage so detrimental to 
wood, and takes long to dry before 
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paint can be applied;' (2) it cannot 
be put on in freezing weather without 
heat; (3) its surface is often irregular; 
(4) like all products prepared on the 
job, the adequacy and uniformity of 
its mixing are hard to assure; (5) 
when the house settles, or the framing 
shrinks or expands, or the joists de- 
flect, cracks will appear in plaster 
which has set and become rigid—and 
here, plainly, is a source of high main- 
tenance cost. ; 

As for other materials (plywood, 
wallboard, etc.), they have the follow- 
ing advantages: (1) they are dry; (2) 
their quality is uniform; (3) they can 
be installed at any season; (4) they 
permit quicker completion; (5) some 
of them can be used unpainted, with 





1To minimize these difficulties windows 
should be kept open during and after plaster- 
ing; but avoid too rapid surface drying, 
which results in cracks. 
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PLAN LOOKING DOWN ON PARTITION 


. and showing the importance of a door trim that covers the joint at the 
edge of the wall finish. The batten similarly covers joints between panels of ply- 
wood or wallboard. A V-joint, possibly preferable for appearance, may open up 
due to shrinkage, but should still be satisfactory if properly made. _ 
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wax or other preservative; (6) they 
are not particularly affected by any 
reasonable shrinkage or expansion of 
the frame. 

And, in their turn, they have their 
disadvantages: (1) unless edges and 
backs are waterproofed they are sub- 
ject to severe damage by leaking roof 
or pipes, even when backpainted; (2) 
if stud or joist framing is not “true,” 
it must be evened up or “furred” be- 
fore their application; (3) for maxi- 
mum economy and appearance with 
them, vertical and horizontal dimen- 
sions of rooms should be designed to 
the module of the panels so as to mini- 
mize cutting and waste; (4) they do 
not offer a smooth, unjointed surface. 

The insulating wallboards, in addi- 
tion, are soft and subject to abrasion. 
In many cases, especially where they 
are cut up into “plank” or ashlar, ex- 
tra cross pieces are required between 
studs for nailing. 

And now some general notes—first 
on plastering. It is applied in three 
coats on a base of lath, or in two coats 
directly on masonry. Lath may be 
wood, gypsum, metal, wire on a paper 
back, plaster board or insulating 
board. A good job can be done with 
any of these. Whatever is used, metal 
lath should be applied and lapped 
around corners and at the joint of 
ceiling and wall, to tie the plaster sur- 
faces together and minimize cracks. 
Paper-backed or foil-backed wire lath 
helps keep plaster moisture out of the 
wall behind. 

Exterior corners should have metal 
corner beads to assure trueness and 
prevent plaster from being knocked 
off. A chair rail is desirable; the bot- 
tom of a wall is scuffed up and dis- 
colered most, and sometimes only that 
part need be repainted when a chair 
rail is there to furnish a stop and a 
visual separation if the new paint 
doesn’t exactly match the old. The 
same principle, in terms of either 
chair rail or wainscoat, may be ap- 
plied to other finishes. 

Space doesn’t permit detailed dis- 
cussion of the myriad brands of ply- 
wood, wallboard, etc.; but here are 
some brief comments in addition to 
those above.” 


2 Insulating and other related characteristics 
will be discussed in the next article, at 
which time specific brand information will 
be included. 
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A WOOD LATH AND PLASTER WALL 


. . . when it is correctly built, should look like the good example on the left, 
not like the horrible example on the right. Bond between lath and plaster is 
poor when the laths are spaced too close. 


of cane or 
wood fiber, torn apart and reassembled 
under greater or less pressure. There 
are three gradations, ranging from in- 
sulating board (e.g., Celotex, Insulite, 
Masonite, J-M) through semi-hard- 
board (e.g., Presdwood, Hardboard) 
to tempered hardboard (e.g., tempered 
Presdwood, tempered Hardboard). 
These vary upward in strength, dens- 
ity, resistance to abrasion and to 
grime. Homasote is a wallboard which 
does not fit exactly in any of these 
classifications; it is somewhat denser 
than the insulating board grade. 

If you use plywood or wallboard, 
have the carpenter submit a layout 
either verbally or on paper, so that 
you can make sure the joints will be 
placed satisfactorily from the point of 
appearance. 

Wood planks must have wide ton- 
gues to allow for contraction without 
opening up; and to allow for expan- 
sion they must not be set tight against 
each other. They require extra cross 
furring between studs. 


Wallboards are made 


Bathrooms & Kitchens 


HE traditional material for bath- 
rooms is tile—impervious to water, 
sanitary, but cold to the touch and 
costly. The best grade is standard, 
then commercial. But it is all subject 
to cracks and crazing. It has the ad- 
vantage that, with its mortar backing, 
it does not permit moisture or water 
to penetrate. 
For walls, as an alternative to tile, 


plaster can be used; the hardest and 
most resistant form is Keene’s cement. 
Painted Homasote is likewise usable, 
and in some localities is a little cheaper 
than plaster. Asbestos cement boards 
or imitation tile (e.g., J/-M Transite) 
are excellent but expensive. Imitation 
tile is either of metal or tempered 
hardboard, with scored surface, gen- 
erally with paint baked on. Both types 
are serviceable, the baked-on paint be- 
ing more durable than enamel paint 
applied with a brush as on plaster. 
But the metal is eventually subject to 
rusting. Linoleum is a satisfactory 
material for installation on a wood or 
plaster base. 

With all materials except tile, a 
chromium-plated metal moulding set 
in white lead should cover the joint 
between bathtub and wall to prevent 
water seepage; also at vertical cor- 
ners to take care of splash from the 
shower. 

In kitchens, thin wall linoleum is 
suggested for walls around sink, drain- 
boards and adjacent surfaces; _lin- 
oleum for areas behind and above the 
range. Walls and ceiling of plaster 
should have an enamel paint finish, 
which washes more easily than flat 
paint. 


Trims, Mouldings, Base 


hye simplicity of modern design 
rightly minimizes the esthetic im- 
portance of these items. And the huge, 
heavily moulded and ornamented trims 
and cornices should be avoided any- 
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SKIMPED PLASTER ON METAL LATH 


. produces the effect shown on the left. While you can’t easily look for such 
conditions in a finished house, you can—and should—look for them while your 


house is under construction. 


way for economy in first cost and in 
labor of dusting. 

But these same items have practical 
functions of importance. The door 
trim covers the joint between the 
rough buck or frame holding the door 
and the wall finish, and will cover a 
crack, too, if one develops. The base 
covers the similar horizontal joint just 
above the floor. And both are used in 
places likely to be dirtied first, the 
significance of which is that you can 
repaint them without necessarily re- 
painting the walls. 

It is well to have a small quarter- 
round moulding between wall and 
ceiling to conceal any crack—but the 
usual plaster cornice is merely an item 
of expense, doesn’t hide cracks, and is 
in general a pretentious hangover 
from other days. 

Panel mouldings on painted walls 
or fiber board walls, used for decora- 
tive purposes only, are an unnecessary 
expense. They add nothing to appear- 
ance, and succeed only in cutting up 
the walls so that all but a rigid ar- 
rangement of furniture looks awk- 
ward. 

Modern design prefers flush sur- 
faces. But the illustration (page 25) 
shows that with a house subject to 
shrinkage and cracks, as frame houses 
are, a projecting base and a door trim 
that covers the joint are preferable to 
those that are flush. Sometimes a so- 
called combination metal frame and 
trim is used, which has the same dis- 
advantage that a flush trim has. 
But the better metal trims are made 
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with wings projecting into the plaster 
to minimize cracking. Around win- 
dows, trim can be omitted except at 
the bottom where there should be a 
stool and apron. Where window meets 
plaster or other wall finish, however, 
there should be a moulding to cover 
the joint; similarly, at the juncture of 
flooring and base. 

Where there are projecting cabinets, 
as in the kitchen, or for bookcases, 
the base should be recessed or set back 
so that the toe doesn’t kick it—thus 
avoiding personal inconvenience and 
a cause of early repainting. 


Floors 


LOORING materials include hard 

and soft wood, linoleum and com- 
position, cork, rubber cement. They 
should be evaluated in terms of resist- 
ance to abrasion, evenness of wear, 
ease of cleaning, comfort, quiet, cold- 
ness or warmth, resistance to water. 
(Recent tests indicate the most dur- 
able floors to be maple, linoleum and 
rubber—in that order.) 

Properly selected and laid, wood 
meets the tests. Its chief defect is 
shrinkage and expansion. It should 
not be delivered until the house is 
quite dry, and expansion space of 14” 
should be left at the walls (covered by 
floor moulding). To avoid squeaks, 
well-nailed square-edge underflooring 
(or utility grade plywood 54” thick) 
is necessary, and ample nails in the 
floor itself. There should be paper in 
between to prevent dust from coming 
up from the floor below. 


For the finish, parquet flooring is 
more expensive, more subject to 
squeaks and shrinkage than strip. 
Hardwood floors (oak, maple, beech, 
birch) are more expensive and more 
satisfying than softwood floors (long 
leaf yellow pine, Douglas Fir) because 
they wear more evenly and are freer 
from slivers. In both, edge-grain or 
quarter-sawed is better than flat grain 
for the same reasons, and because 
shrinkage and expansion are mini- 
mized. 

In hardwood floors such as oak, 
grades are clear, select, #1 and #2 
common, based largely on appearance 
and length of boards; look for grade- 
markings. Use at least #1 common, 
preferably select or better. Maple is 
preferred for kitchens because it is 
least affected by water. Wax finish is 
cheaper to maintain than varnish. 

Linoleum or asphalt tile floors are 
desirable in the kitchen, for they re- 
sist dirt and water and are much eas- 
ier on the feet than wood or concrete. 
There should be a coved base of the 
same material so as to avoid any 
crack. Such floors as cork and rubber 
tile have similar advantages but are 
more expensive. For bathrooms, tile is 
satisfactory—except that it is cold to 
the feet. 

Cement floors give off dust even 
when a hardener has been used. They 
are satisfactory for garage and stor- 
age rooms. But if they are put in a 
room that is much used, the rest of 
the house will be tracked up. In a 
game room, cement should be cov- 
ered, since it is hard on the feet and 
too cold for children playing. No com- 
position floor should be used on con- 
crete laid directly on the ground, be- 
cause moisture breaks the bond be- 
tween them.® A satisfactory solution 
is a wood floor on sleepers, laid on a 
concrete surface to which a coat of hot 
asphalt has been applied. 


Sound Elimination 


N THE ordinary house, really effec- 

tive means of eliminating sound 
transmission are generally too ex- 
pensive to be feasible. Nevertheless, 
there are ways to lessen the effects 
somewhat, and at reasonable cost. We 
may distinguish between reverberation 
within a room where the sound orig- 


3 Exceptions are found in some of the darker 
colors of asphalt tile. 
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inates, transmission of  air-borne 
sounds, and transmission of impact 
sounds. 

Walls and ceilings of insulating 
board minimize reverberation; due to 
their loose texture they tend to absorb 


rather than reflect sound. “Hard- 
boards” are most reverberant. 
Air-borne sounds—loud _ talking, 


radio playing, etc.—decrease as the 
weight of construction increases. And, 
contrary to general impression, blan- 
kets, quilts, etc. do not diminish them. 
If you want a room to be somewhat 
more soundproof than it ordinarily 
would be, heavy plaster board or 
gypsum lath (such as Rocklath, Gold- 
board, etc.) may be used on the ceil- 
ing and both sides of the walls along 
with especially thick plaster. Air 
ducts in warm-air heating systems 
may -be troublesome. Separate ducts 
should be provided for each room in 
which it is important to avoid sound 
transmission. 

Impact sounds, caused by one hard 
object striking another—e.g., walking 
or children playing on a wood floor 
—can be guarded against by thick 
carpeting. 


Paint and Painting 


rem functions of paint are to pro- 
tect against weather, dirt, and 
grease; to decorate; to reflect or ab- 
sorb light; and to provide color with its 
accompanying psychological effects.* 

Plaster should be thoroughly dry 
before painting; wood should be at 
its normal moisture content of under 
20%. The first coat should be a primer 
or sealer. Wood boards and millwork 
should be primed face and back im- 
mediately on arrival, or, better still, at 
the mill before shipment. Having re- 
gard to the spreading ability of paint 
and the skill of the average craftsman, 
not less than a 3-coat paint job should 
be accepted. 

For good appearance, much pre- 
paratory work by the painter is neces- 





* It is not entirely true, as commonly supposed, 
that proper painting is a complete protection 
against moisture. For exteriors especially, the 
material beneath should be resistant to decay 
and able to hold paint. Cedar, southern cy- 
press, redwood and white pine are the best 
woods on this score. The first three can be 
left unpainted or stained if a roughening of 
the wood isn’t objectionable, and if joints 
are designed to retain a minimum of mois- 


ure. With wood siding, ends should be sealed 


before use. 
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sary. Woodwork should be sand- 
papered. Nail holes and cracks should 
be filled with putty after the prime 
coat of paint (both interior and ex- 
terior). Plaster surfaces should be 
“sparkled” in similar manner, after 
cracks have been cut out. Iron work 
should be rubbed with steel wool to 
remove irregularities. When repaint- 
ing, loose paint should be scraped off 
and rust removed with steel wool, for 
if paint is applied over a rusty surface 
the corrosion will continue in spite of 
the paint. 

It is impossible in a short space to 
give the layman enough knowledge of 
paint ingredients and mixing methods 
to be of much practical help. Both in 


connection with original paint work 


and later maintenance, readers should 
dig into the references listed on this 
page. The best advice is to get a re- 
liable builder who will follow the ar- 
chitect’s specifications and who himself 
knows what a good paint job demands. 

There is some merit in using ready- 
mixed paint because this eliminates 
the uncertainty of job mixing. Also, it 
facilitates maintenance repainting and 
matching. However, some ready-mixed 
paints are much inferior to others, so 
the initial selection must be carefully 
made (see ratings of paints in the 
1938 Buying Guide). Use ready-mixed 
paints only in locations or under con- 
ditions prescribed in the instructions. 
Avoid colors whose ingredients fade- 
Prussian blue and chrome green, for 
example. 


Wall Paper Maintenance 


IT THE final article, maintenance 
problems and relative maintenance 
costs of different materials and finishes 
will be discussed. Meantime, it may 
be noted here that there are two ways 
to lower maintenance costs of interior 
painting. Among wall papers, the 
washable Salubra appears to be the 
only one that will last long in pre- 
sentable condition and justify its extra 
first cost. It requires plaster walls, as 
wallboards and plywood with their 
joints eventually cause cracks or seams 
in wall paper. Even with plaster, 6 or 
8 months should elapse before paper- 
ing to allow thorough curing and time 
for cracks to develop. 

The second way to save on interior 
maintenance costs is to finish walls in 
wood or in hardboard, with a pre- 
servative treatment of wax, or prefer- 
ably of a coat of size and a coat of 
lacquer. This will outlast, without re- 
finishing, three or four paint jobs. 

Re-painting when required should 
not be deferred—especially on the ex- 
terior—for it not only does not save 
any money but is actually more costly 
when it finally is done, by which time 
irreparable damage may have taken 
place. “The fundamental factor in 
good paint maintenance is to repaint 
at the right time. Neglect of repainting 
results in damage that cannot be sat- 
isfactorily repaired by mere applica- 
tion of paint.” Thus the “Wood Hand- 
book” of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory. Repaint exterior woodwork 
every three to five years. 
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BEDSPRINGS and PILLOWS 


Some notes, ratings and recommendations on what to look for 


A SUPPLEMENT TO LAST MONTH’S REPORT 


EDSPRINGS and pillows are less 
B complicated objects than most of 
the mattresses discussed in the April 
Reports. But it’s no less important to 
distinguish between good ones and 
bad ones—as anyone can testify who 
has experienced some of the eccentric- 
ities of a spring grown weary or a pil- 
low gone flat. Most important to con- 
sumers, the best buys in springs, all 
things considered (including com- 
fort), turn out to be much closer to 
the lower price levels than to the 
upper. 

Supplementing last month’s report 
on mattresses, some brief descriptive 
notes and recommendations on springs 
are given here, along with a general 
analysis of pillows and what’s inside 
them. 

Flat or “wire fabric”-and-link springs 
are the cheapest bedsprings available. 
They might be called the successors to 
the old link-type bedsprings, which 
sagged easily and became noisy as 
soon as the heavy coil ties attaching 
them to the frames began to stretch. 

The lightest weight, cheapest models 
of the newer “fabric”-and-link springs 
are little better than the old link type, 
so far as sagging goes. But the heavier, 
more serviceable models have a height 
(called “block” in the trade) of six 
or seven inches from top to bottom of 
the spring frame, and this is enough 
to keep the edges of the spring from 
sagging below the side rails of the bed. 
They also have supporting steel straps 
running lengthwise and attached at 
head and foot of the frame with two 
or more coil ties of heavy gauge wire. 

Still better types are those in which 
the “fabric” is made of twisted wire 
cables instead of plain wire; cables 
are far more elastic and lively, and 
much less susceptible to sagging, at 
least for a time. The Way-Sagless, 
selling for $14.95, is an example of 
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this better type of flat spring. With a 
cotton felt mattress, which would sell 


for about $20, it should give good 


service at moderate cost. No flat 


spring is recommended for use under 
an innerspring mattress. 














THE ARROW 


. . indicates what the trade calls the 
“block” —height of the spring frame. 














THIS 


. . . is a corner of a fabric-and-link spring; 
the black bands running up are the support- 
ing steel straps 
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AND THIS 


. is a corner of an open-coil spring of 


the double-decked type — most satisfactory 


and durable kind. 


ON MATTRESSES 


The most satisfactory and durable 
bedsprings available at any price are 
probably open-coil springs of the 
doyble-decked type,* with heavy coil 
ties and stabilizers to prevent side 
sway. They must be properly fitted to 
the bed, however, and covered with a 
thin pad to prevent excessive wear of 
the mattress tick. While open-coil 
springs are not so flexible as a fine 
box-spring, they will outlast any box- 
spring built from stock design and 
materials. They may properly be used 
under any kind of mattress and can be 
encased in a fabric jacket to keep them 
free from dust and lint. 

Standard price for such springs is 
$19.75, and several makers guarantee 
them for 20 years. In all likelihood, if 
they are not abused, they will last 
much longer than that. 


HE average upholstered box-spring 

is not a good investment. Nor do 
the makers of good mattresses often 
feature their box-springs. Most box- 
springs retailing up to $40, including 
those offered by standard makers, are 
not more than 6 to 7 inches high and 
very lightweight. They are apt to have 
little upholstery of indifferent cotton 
or felt, and frequently too few (65 to 
75) lightweight springs with few coils. 
Tying of the coils “8 ways” is an art 
in itself and must be skillfully done to 
make a good, permanent, even sur- 
face. Too often the process is poorly 
done. 

While the coils of a cheap box- 
spring may seem stiff when pressed 
with the hand, a person of average 
weight is apt to hit bottom quite sud- 
denly when he sits on them. Frames, 
too, are important in a box-spring; 


*“Double-decked” means that the springs 
are joined to each other and braced at the 
centers as well as at the top and bottom. 
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those of poor grade are commonly 
made of pine simply nailed together. 

A really fine box-spring is 9 or 
more inches high, well-upholstered, 
soft and resilient, and has 80 or more 
coils which cannot be felt through the 
padding. Frames are of spruce or 
harder woods and are screwed and 
doweled together. The surface is often 
tufted, to keep the upholstery in place 
as long as possible. And the whole as- 
sembly is heavy to handle. Such a 
spring costs $50 to $70, depending on 
the grade of upholstery, and will re- 
main silent in use for years. It will be 
a good spring—and at that price it 
assuredly ought to be. 

Cheap box-springs, on the other 
hand, frequently dry out and loosen 
at the joints, and when they do they 
begin to give out most disconcerting 
creaks and groans. When properly ad- 
justed, a good open-coil spring is 
quiet and remains so. On this count, 
as on others, there is no logical argu- 
ment to favor the average box-spring 
over the recommended open-coil type. 

A few widely-distributed springs of 
good quality are listed here. Prices 
given are for standard sizes. Springs 
of special sizes usually cost more. 


Acceptable 


Open-Coil Springs 


Rome “DeLuxe” (Burton-Dixie Corp.., 
Chicago). $19.75. Baked enamel 
finish, 

Ace (Simmons Co., NYC). $19.75. 
Aluminum finish. 


Box-Springs 


Chas. H. Beckley Co., NYC. Models 
from $39.50 to $49.50. Owen 
springs, properly tied. Spruce 
frames. White felt upholstery. 

Spring-Air No. 40 (Chas. A. Karr 
Co., Holland, Mich.). $39.50. Owen 
springs, good quality, carefully as- 
sembled. Spruce frames. Uphol- 
stery satisfactory, but not excep- 
tional. 


Flat Springs 


Way-Sagless (Way Sagless Spring 
Co., Minneapolis). $14.95. Flat 
spring, twisted wire cables, high 
block. Recommended only with solid 
mattress. 
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Pillows and Their Fillings 


—— which carry attractive 
specifications but seem low in 
price, or are “drastically reduced,” 
may contain less filling than they 
should have or be smaller than stand- 
ard size. Here’s a way to test the fill- 
ing: support the pillow on the palm of 
one hand; if it droops on either side 
it does not contain adequate stuffing. 
Some states require labels stating 
whether or not pillow stuffings have 
been properly sterilized and deodor- 
ized (see April Reports for a discus- 
sion of state bedding laws). Ask for 
written guarantees of this where they 
are not required by law. 

Eider duck down is the finest down 
obtainable, but very expensive. The 
down from the white or gray goose is 
quite as satisfactory and costs less. 
All-white goose down makes a very 
fine, durable, soft and live pillow. In 
the 22x28 size it should sell for 
around $8 to $9. 

The most common adulterant of 
down is feather fiber stripped from 
the shafts of chicken and turkey feath- 
ers. If it is present, the pillow should 
be labeled as containing “feather 
fiber,” not just “feathers.” 

Goose feathers, second to down in 
order of desirability, are broad and 
soft, with curled shafts which give 
them unusual resilience. (Duck feath- 
ers are similar, but narrower and less 





Technical 
Work in Progress 





Amore technical projects currently 
under way and scheduled for 
early publication in the Reports are 
the following: 

FOOD MIXERS 

MECHANICAL REFRIGERATORS 
DOG FOOD 

MEN’S SHIRTS 
SUNBURN PREVENTIVES 
HAIR DYES 

INFANT FOODS 
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resilient.) Many people prefer the 
added body which a mixture of goose 
feathers gives to a soft down pillow. 
And for them there are pillows com- 
posed of 40% white goose down and 
60% white goose feathers selling at 
around $4. 

A well-stuffed pillow of all goose 
feathers will be both serviceable and 
reasonably comfortable, and should 
be obtainable for $2.50. 

Chicken and turkey feathers are 
heavy and flat and least desirable. A 
hen-feather pillow sells for around 75c 
to $1. Be sure to notice if any odor 
is present. “Slaughterhouse” chicken 
feathers quite often have offensive 
odors, even after washing and steam 
sterilization. Since the cheaper stuff- 
ings are heavier, lightness may be used 
as some indication of a pillow’s desir- 
ability, where specifications are not 
given. 

Hair fillings are today very little in 
favor. If used they should be mane 
drawings of horsehair. 

Tickings on down pillows can be 
softer and finer than those used on all- 
feather pillows. They should, however, 
be tightly woven, unsized and color- 
fast. Large, coarse feathers with shafts 
and barbs require the ACA drill tick. 

For those suffering from asthma 
and hay fever, pillows with silk ticks 
and filled with silk noils are widely 
sold. They are expensive ($7 to $10) 
and they mat and become lumpy very 
soon, giving a very brief period of 
satisfactory service. A pillow of Java 
kapok is far more serviceable for this 
purpose and sells for about $1.75. 

Other so-called “non-allergic” pil- 
lows are filled with cattail bloom. The 
American Medical Association, how- 
ever, will accept no advertising which 
describes a product as non-allergic, 
since no substance exists to which 
some people may not be allergic. And 
that is true, of course, of kapok. Some 
people allergic to feathers have be- 
come allergic to kapok after substi- 
tuting it. 


Acceptable 


Pillows from Burton-Dixie Corp., 
Chicago, and from Cold Blast 
Feather Co., Philadelphia. 
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(Continued from page 2) 
trip to Washington (and the House of Representatives) 
for the prize—struck Patman, and strikes us too, as rather 
too flat-footed to be overlooked. 

Rep. Patman described the News’ maneuver to his 
fellow members of the House as “the boldest . . . piece 
of doubly paid, doubly inspired propaganda-lobbying 
that the House has seen this session.” Of the News he re- 
marked: “This magazine is a typical example of a chain 
store wolf in consumer sheep’s clothing.” And, in con- 
clusion: “I wonder just how dumb the National Consumer 
News editors think the women of this country are to be 
drawn in by such a stupid chain store offer.” 

We’ve been wondering somewhat along the lines of that 
last point. But we haven’t been wondering very deeply; 
because we don’t think the women of this country are by 
any means dumb enough for the News. We've read the 
News pretty closely since it suddenly blossomed out with 
advertising last fall, just about the time the chain-backed 
Consumer Foundation (of which the News’ Editor Crump 
Smith was on the organizing committee) got under way. 
And it has seemed to us that the News would have to be 
considerably cleverer than it has been if it was going to 
earn its keep. 

The free-trip-to-Washington business makes us think 
the News is less of a chain store wolf than a chain store 
puppy dog. 


Doctors and the Ads 


N”™ THE least significant proposal advanced in the 
revolt of the progressive wing of the American 
Medical Association last fall was that one urging im- 
provement in the education of doctors after their gradu- 
ation. A recent survey in Cleveland seems to indicate that 
the proposal is very much in order. 

The survey, reported in the New Jersey Journal of 
Pharmacy, covered the contents of the family medicine 
cabinet in 5457 Cleveland, Ohio homes. And “Did your 
physician recommend it?” was a question asked about 
every product found. It is heartening to learn that only 
8.1 per cent of the Alka-Seltzer discovered had been 
bought on the advice of a physician, only 6.5 per cent of 
the Feenamint, and only 8.4 per cent of the Ex Lax. 

But look at Sal Hepatica, a cathartic consisting largely 
of Glauber’s Salt, an old-fashioned horse physic which 
can be bought as a U.S. Pharmacopoeia product for much 
less; in 32.7 per cent of the cases it had been recom- 
mended by a physician. And look at Vick’s Vatronol, a 
mineral oil nose drop which can cause pneumonia in 
children, especially in infants, and is useless for pre- 
venting or curing a cold; in 21.7 per cent of the cases 
it had been recommended by a physician. And look at 
Vince, a very high-priced version of sodium perborate, 
occasionally useful in the treatment of “trench mouth,” 
but apt to cause inflammation if used indiscriminately ; 
it had been recommended in 75.8 per cent of the cases. 

Other products of all kinds—and equally worthless, 


over-priced, or harmful—were on the recommended list. 
Maybe there’s something special about Cleveland, but 
we don’t think so. We think there isn’t enough that’s 
special about the doctors. It looks too much as though 
they’re getting their education from the ads. 


California Get-Together 


gare Montcomery, Consumers’ Counsel of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Administration and one of 
the most alert of the consumer representatives in Wash- 
ington, points out some interesting shenanigans in the 
California packing industry. 

Canned peach prices, he points out in a recent release, 
are running about seven per cent above the prices of a 
year ago. But canned peach supplies are the largest since 
1930. The higher prices have been set by an agreement 
among California canners, who justify it largely in terms 
of marketing difficulties growing out of the oversupply. 
But shipments are lower than they have been for five 
years, which would seem to mean that the situation is 
getting worse instead of better. 

It’s a fair question why the canners should hold prices 
up in the face of excessive supply and diminished sales, 
and in view of the consumer’s lowered purchasing power. 
It’s a question that begins to find its answer when you 
learn that canners controlling half the California pack 
(which is almost the total pack of the country) are party 
to the agreement; and that the two companies which con- 
trol the other half—California Packing Corp. and Libby, 
McNeill & Libby—are reported to be cooperating un- 
officially. 

As we get it from various trade sources, not only 
peaches but most other California-packed fruits and veg- 
etables either are or soon will be covered by the agree- 
ment. And as we get it further, the agreement takes in 
not only prices but general marketing practices. 

By this time the solution to the mystery of What’s Go- 
ing On In California ought to be pretty clear. Did some- 
one say “monopoly”? Well, now, it does look a little bit 
like that. Will the Federal Trade Commission please note? 


Higher Education 


W: NOTE with interest the extension of consumer edu- 
cation into the courts. A militant sewing teacher, 
who refused to pay her tailor the balance on a coat she 
had bought, was the heroine. The tailor (villain) sued 
her. In court the teacher said she had been tricked be- 
cause the lining of the coat had turned out to be weighted 
silk. The judge said he wasn’t clear about what that 
might be. Whereupon our heroine produced a cocoon 
and put a match to it; it curled under the flame. Then 
she snipped a piece of lining from the coat and fired 
that; it did not curl. “See?” demanded the heroine. 
The judge, impressed, ruled that she would have to pay 
only part of the balance owed. 
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